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“You know, Alice, I’ve 
been thinking this road seemed a 
terribly rough, the last mile or two! 


——$——_ 








Tariff Views and Prospects —Snapdragon Troubles —The 
| Clustered Spires of Frederick—Safeguarding Your Health 
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Everywhere ... on highways of every State, stands Goodric 

A nev 

the Texaco pump, a symbol of high test quality. Goodric 

. famous 

Motorists who have regularly used “premium” motor A tire 

“first-lin 

fuels, who willingly paid three cents or more extra, so 
‘ can 

now prefer the new and better Texaco Gasoline. For _ 

Wi eee 

Tex ; 1 It f ; fw = tion. Bs 

exaco stands every test. It forms a ¢ ry gas. It starts very beg 

, zs P , Built 

easier, accelerates quicker and, mile after mile, de- alls of 

walls o' 

' P , pound. 

livers a full measure of honest power. Try Texaco heatable 

today. Learn the real meaning of “high test.” And. 

7° L = ot. famous | 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY, TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS through. 

fraction 

as tough 

The NEW and BETTER Check 





TEXACO 
GASOLINE 
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What! F irst-quality tires 
at these prices 


Yes, Mr. Motorist, 
it’s the new 
Goodrich Cavalier 


HEY said it couldn't be done! 

[hey said higher quality couldn't 
ossibly be put into a lower-priced tire. 

But then . . . along came the new 
Goodrich Cavalier. 

\ new tire, from the ground up. A 
Goodrich tire. A tire made like the 
famous record-setting Silvertown .. . 

\ tire that outlives many a so-called 
“first-line” casing ... yet is priced so 
lw that even long-distance buying 
can’t uncover a better bargain! 

Think what you get . . . To begin 
with... stretch-matched cord construc- 
tion. Balanced, even strength from the 
very beginning of the tire. 

Built up on that, treads and side 
walls of a new and better rubber com- 
pound. A tread patterned after the un- 
heatable Silvertown... 

And... most important of all... the 
famous Goodrich method of water-cur- 
. Curing that goes all the way 
through. Curing that makes the last 
fraction of an inch of tread rubber just 
as tough and slow wearing as the first! 

Check the size of the Cavalier, and 
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NO CHARGE FOR MOUNTING! Your 
a dealer takes over the unpleasant job 
j mounting new tires... and doesn’t charge 
© the service, Worth investigating, isn’t it? 














‘*HERE YOU ARE, SIR!”’ says your near- 

est Goodrich dealer. ‘‘We have the new money 

saving Cavalier in your size. And no delay in 
delivery when you buy from us.’’ 


you'll find that it is visibly a bigger tire. 
Larger in cross section. Thicker through 
the tread. Obviously capable of giving 
more service. 

The Goodrich Cavalier is sold only 
through authorized Goodrich dealers . . . 
experienced tire men who know tires 
and tire values. 

You can see it any time you go to 
town. For your Goodrich dealer is as 
conveniently located as your grocer. 
And he carries Cavaliers in stock . . . 

So take a look at it. See for yourself. 
Compare the prices your dealer quotes 
with those you ordinarily expect to hear 
. .. And remember that when you buy 
from him you get free mounting and ex- 
perienced tire service to help you get 
every last mile from your casings. 

They said it couldn’t be done. But 
here’s the tire that proves differently. 
It’s made in sizes for your car... and in 
two sizes for light trucks. See it... 
simply to keep yourself posted on what 
new tire values are. The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Est. 1870, Akron, 
Ohio. Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, California.In Canada :Canadian 
Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 








Tubes to match, too 
YOUR TIRES give you 
better service when the tubes 
you use are made by the 
same people. Cavaliers give 
good service with any kind 
of tube . . . but for balanced 
tire-equipment, always 
make sure that the tubes 
are made by Goodrich, too. 











Goodrich Cavalier © 
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You wouldn’t 





Money. Charm. Ability. In all New 
York there was no abler man in his 
field. Yet people called him “the 
prince of pariahs.” 


Men thought him a great fellow— 
for a little while. Women grew ro- 
mantic about him—until they knew. 
People welcomed him at first—then 
dropped him as though he were an 
outcast. 


Poor Marvin, yearning so for com- 
panionship and always denied it 
Poor Marvin, ignorant of his nick- 
name and ignorant, likewise, of the 
foundation for it. 


Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is the 
damning, unforgivable, social fault. 
It doesn’t announce its presence to 
its victims. Consequently it is the 
last thing people suspect themselves 
of having—but it ought to be the first. 


For halitosis is a definite daily threat 
to all. And for very obvious reasons, 
physicians explain. So slight a matter 
as a decaying tooth may cause it. Or 
an abnormal condition of the gums. 


Or fermenting food particles skipped 
by the tooth brush. Or minor nose 
and throat infections. Or excesses 
of eating, drinking and smoking. 

Intelligent people recognize the risk 
and minimize it by the regular use of 
full strength Listerine as a mouth 
wash and gargle. Night and morning. 
And between times before meeting 
others. 


Listerine quickly checks halitosis 
because Listerine is an effective anti- 
septic and germicide* which immedi- 
ately strikes at the cause of odors. 
Furthermore, it is a powerful de- 
odorant, capable of overcoming even 
the scent of onion and fish. 


Keep Listerine handy in home and 





Winning new users by thousands. 
Listerine Tooth Paste. The large tube 25¢ 





care to meet Marvin 


office. 


LA y r 


*Full strength Listerine is so safe it ™ 
be used in any body cavity, yet 5° power 
ful it kills even the stubborn Badille 
Typhosus (typhoid) and Staphylococ® 
Aureus (pus) germs in 15 secon 
could not make this statement r 
were prepared to prove it to the eat 
satisfaction of the medical professio® 
the U. S. Government. 


LISTERINE 











Carry it when you travel 
Take it with you on your vacation. 
It is better to be safe than snub 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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HE fact that larger R. F. D. boxes 

are now necessary to handle the 

bulk of Parcel Post mail and 

printed matter reminds me to 
remind you again: 

Please look at the label on this issue, 
and see whether your address is exactly 
right. If you live on an R. F. D. route, 
please see that the number of the route is 
given, and that it is right. 

You may not think this is important. 
Your address may be wrong, and still the 
magazine may get to you, but we want the 
correct address, and so do the P. O. men. 
Above all, please see that we have the 
correct R. F. D. number. 


z 2 
iP case Smith-Hughes teachers and 
supervisors, as well as members of 
Ff. F. A. chapters, have not received full 
details of the $1,000 Chapter Contest, 
send for them at once—that is, if your 
chapter wishes to compete. 

Write to us, or to Washington, or better 
yet, to your state supervisor. All neces- 
— and forms now ready. 

ports must be in the hands of your 
state supervisor by October 1, remember; 
% the time is none too long. 
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AVE you written Mrs. Reynolds about 
dish-towels, as I requested last month? 
Please do. 

What we want to know is, what kind of 
drier do you use for dishes, and why? And 
would you buy the before-the-war kind of 
Russian crash if you could get it? 


e e 


MONG the million and a half of Our 

Folks, there must be many thousands 
that live in Modern Homes—by which I 
mean, you know, homes with the nine 
kinds of equipment that The Farm Journal 
declares are necessary to come up to 
modern standards. 

Iam thinking of offering some kind of 
prizes for reports and pictures of Modern 
fomes on farms; haven’t the details 
worked out to suit me, as yet, but very 
ikely I'l] have an interesting announce- 
ment next month. 


1) 
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()NE of the things we like best to do is 
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day we made a report to a subscriber that 
I know will save him a lot of money, if 
he takes our advice. 

I believe things are not so bad as they 
used to be, since so many states have the 
so-called Blue Sky laws. On the other 
hand, the stock-gambling fever that has 
ravaged the country for the past four years 
has made many people very reckless in 
parting with their cash in hopes of big 
profits. 

Many a concern is able to sell “‘securi- 
ties,’”” under the Blue Sky laws, that are 
very unsafe gambles for the small in- 
vestor. 

Speculation is one thing, and investment 
is another. The securities that combine 
both are rare, and they are not peddled 
by smooth-tongued salesmen, nor through 
the mails. 

We should like very much to be called 
upon for advice or opinions on financial 
matters, and I am not too modest to say 
that you will find our advice good. 


z z 


HE cover on this issue is one of James 

Calvert Smith’s best. Alice and her 
friend, whose name I don’t know, must 
have been looking somewhere else when 
they picked up that detour sign on their 
bumper. 

Some women drivers are like that, I 
notice. But it is fair to say that there is 
no better driver than a good woman 
driver. 

Anyhow, it is a good picture, isn’t it? 
I should suppose the road would be rough! 
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Ws: still get letters asking how to have 
poems set to music and published as 
songs, or saying that the writer has such 
an offer from a song-publishing firm, and 
asking what to do about it. 

We have advised Our Folks against this, 
time and again, but there are always 
others who haven’t paid attention to the 
warning. 

Let me warn once more. Your song 
‘publisher’ generally does what he agrees 
to do—that is, write music for your verses 
and print a few copies of the song a/ your 
expense. But he makes no effort to sell 
the song, and the chances of the author’s 
getting any money out of it are not one in 
ten thousand. 


The Editor. 








to save Our Folks from losing money ¢ F 3th ©) 21s 
through bad investments. Only yester- 26 7 oP (meer 
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chromos, puffs no swindles, 
a he humbug advertisements, and does not devote one-half 
to telling how good the other half is. It is practical, always 

No partisan politic Its motto: 
topoly, and tai les, but farmers at the first table; no truce to mo- 
air play to all men. Contributions invited from all 
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This will secure prompt attention to your order. 
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Statue of Alerander Hamilton, ** Father of the Protective 


Tar 
at the south entrance to the Treasury Building, Washington 





VERY great tariff law 
for many years has 
practically been writ- 
ten in the Finance 
Committee of the Sen- 
ate. Will the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff follow this same prec- 


= and 
It is a matter of enormous 


importance to farming; for the 
question is whether the Senate 
will or will not decide to heed 
the President’s call for a 
‘limited” revision—a revision, 


Careful examination of the 
Tariff Bill suggests that the 
House of Representatives went somewhat beyond this point, 
and gave heed to demands for aid from a long list of industries 
which claim to be injured by foreign imports. 

In the main, these claims seem well-founded. But there is a 
powerful element, within and without Congress, who believe 
that most of these increases could and should be denied, on the 
theory that each increase diminishes by so much the advantage 
that is granted farming in the agricultural sections of the bill. 


Some Compensation Necessary 


‘OME increases are plainly necessary—as, for example, the 
ry duties on shoes, resulting from an increase in 
> protection on leather. But here there is much complaint 
hat the relationship between the raw material and the finished 
— is not properly figured, and that shoes (for example) 
tive much more than the proportionate increase to which 
they are entitled. 
Br on forecast as to the action of the Finance Committee 
gh nate itself is impossible to make at this time. The 
et ° not a tractable body, and appears rather to enjoy re- 
ing advice and direction from the Administration and its 


OWn < ‘ a b 
ee Its actions are frequently a surprise, even to 


Following ; . m ’ 
lowing ar typical views expressed to The Farm Journal 


° Jariff Views 





Has the Farmers’ Session produced a master- 


that is, for the benefit of agri- pece or a monstrosity ?—Conflicting views on 
Iture, ° ° 
culture the House bill now in the Senate 








by leaders in both houses of 
Congress. Senators as a rule, 
occupied in recent weeks with 
other matters, have given only 
casual consideration to the 
House bill. Members of the 
powerful Finance Committee 
itself naturally hesitate to com- 
ment, until the end of the 
hearings which are now being 
held. 

Representatives naturally 
feel more able to speak fully 
and freely, and their opinions, 
as can be seen, vary widely. 
Several in both houses view the 
new Tariff Bill solely in its 
relation to the consumer, giving 


little consideration to the interests of producers, either agricul- 
tural or industrial. 


Daniel F. Steck, Senator from Iowa: 


“The Tariff Bill as passed by the House . . . entirely 
fails to meet the President’s recommendations. It is a com- 
plete revision of the present tariff laws. Practically every 
item has been increased and many articles have been taken 
from the free list. The bill increases the duty on practically 
all agricultural products. If it stopped there it would un- 
doubtedly benefit agriculture, but any benefit the farmer 
might derive from increased duties on his product would 
be more than offset by the increased prices he would have 
to pay on the things he buys. I do not see how it can be 
honestly claimed that the Tariff Bill as it came from the 
House is in any sense a farm relief measure and I can not 
see how any Senator or Congressman representing an agri- 
cultural state can support it in its present form.” 


W. L. Jones, Senator from Washington: 


“Personally, I would like to follow pretty closely the lines 
laid down by President Hoover. This, however, is a fact 
that should not be overlooked in connection with framing a 
Tariff Bill. There are many, many items that must be con- 
sidered, and it is very difficult to frame a bill and get it en- 
acted, confining it to one or two particular schedules. This 
has never been done during the last 30 years, except in the 
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case of the Emergency Tariff on agricultural products soon 






























is not to be obtained on that ground.” 


Duncan U. Fletcher, Senator from Florida: 

“The situation is not at all encouraging to the farmer. On 
some agricultural products the producer will derive real benefit 
from the increase in duties. Those same producers are con- 
sumers of manufactured goods which will be boosted in price. 
What should have happened, as the Senate heretofore ex- 
pressed itself, was that tariff duties on manufactured goods 
should have been revised downward and on farm products 
should have been increased, so that the equality and justice 
demanded and promised could have been measurably accom- 
plished. Now, it looks like the same or greater inequality will 
result from the legislation now pending.” 


William E. Borah, Senator from Idaho: 

“I do not regard the agricultural sections of the tariff as 
passed by the House as giving sufficient protection to agri- 
culture. Second, I am opposed to the upward readjustments 
in the other schedules. 

“It seems to me we ought to pass a Tariff Bill confined alone 
to sufficient agricultural protection and leave the adjustment 
of other schedules to a later period. This session was called 
for farm relief. There is little relief for the farmer to be found 
in the schedules as they are now adjusted.”’ 


Theodore E. Burton, Senator from Ohio: 

“T am frank to say some of the increases in industrial items 
in the bill seem to me larger than is warranted. On the other 
hand, I hope for adequate duties on agricultural products 
such as to guarantee to the farmer the protection and assistance 
he requires to place him on an equal basis with other indus- 
tries.” 


after the close of the war. Nobody need expect to see a 
Tariff Bill passed exactly as he would like to have it, for it 


The Farm Journg| 


few farm products that can be helped by a tariff. This Tarif 


Bill in my opinion will do more harm to the farmers than 
good and can not help but be detrimental to the great Mass 
of consumers.” 


Carl R. Chindblom, Representative from Illinois: 


“Referring specifically to the agricultural schedules, | hay 
no serious objection to the high rates proposed because | 
entertain the hope that they will be of benefit to the f 
of the country . . . I would have preferred more limited 
readjustments in non-agricultural schedules, but those who 
desire protection for themselves must accord like benefits t) 
others. Similarly, the agricultural and manufacturing jp. 
dustries must share benefits and burdens alike. Qn tip 
whole, the bill fairly represents the demands for protectin 
made in the hearings before the House Committee.” 


Isaac Bacharach, Representative from New Jersey: 


“I unhesitatingly say that I do not think that full justice 
was done to the manufacturing industries when weighed i 
conjunction with the evidence submitted to the Committe. 
—_ In my opinion it would have been a better bill ha/ 
the recommendations of the several subcommittees bee 
approved by the full Committee and accepted by the Houg 
In the final days of consideration there was considerabj 
‘log-rolling’ and trading which would have been avoided hai 
the a of the subcommittees been accepted 
as final.’ 


Charles B. Timberlake, Representative from Colorado: 


“The sugar schedule, of which subcommittee I had the 
honor of being chairman, will give great impetus to the 
domestic industry. While it may not be able to expand 
within any short time to such an extent that it will mor 
nearly supply the consumptive needs of this country, it wil 

greatly aid. The greatest 
menace to the domestic 










































Gerald P. Nye, Senator from i— sugar industry, however, 
North Dakota: . i ta is the duty-free importa. 
“The Tariff Bill as sent | The Critical Days tion of sugar from the 
tothe Senate bytheHouse | } : Philippines . . . Ifa 
is a piece of legislation | HE time is now approaching when the ‘Farmers’ Tariff” restriction is not speedily 
positively not in keeping | will be put in its final form by the Senate. passed, I am convinced 
with the purpose of this | All that has gone before, since the Ways and Means Com- || that we must give the 
special session, and is_ ||| mittee of the House began its hearings last winter, is only pre- islands their indepen- 
cage aa mage tte hn || liminary to the real excitement. dence.” 
e farmer perhaps ten | : ie 
pond nt or geo llc The Farm Journal seldom urges its readers to write your Cordell Hull, Representatin 
dollar of benefit that the | ongressman and Senators,”’ as so many do, believing that such from Tennessee: 
same bill affords to those || Tequests are not much heeded, and often have little value. | “I am unalterably of 
who are producing those _ | Here, however, is a situation where it seems to us that farm ||j opinion that the pending 
things which the farmer ||| people, as individuals, can and should make their wishes known i Tariff Bill does not and 
must buy .. . The || in Washington. In particular, your two Senators should be can not place American 
extensive upward read- | told what you think of the Tariff Bill in its present form, and agriculture on an eo 
justment in schedules non- || whether you think that President Hoover’s request for a “limited nomic equality with ir 
agricultural is both a [| icon” with the pur © eileen Ge Manadl f th dustry . . . Industrial 
vicious and a wicked move | cA ee ee eee Lee Oe tariffs, on the other hand, 
under the prevailing cir- | American market, should be strictly followed. are effective to the extent 
cumstances.” | Your Senators and Congressman are your representatives in of enabling industry 
i ; || Washington. It is both your right and your duty to talk plainly maintain a price 
Royal S. Copeland, Senator || to them. measurably above that 
from New York: | of agriculture as a whole 



























“The Tariff Bill, as it 
passed the House, is iniq- 
uitous. It will so increase the cost of living that everybody 
in the United States will be incensed. The tariff on sugar is 
an outrage. The expenses of living will be so increased that 
every farm home will suffer. Whatever benefits may accrue 
to agriculture will be so small in comparison that the farmer 
will be worse off than he is now, if this bill becomes a law 
i ols Of course, the farmers will continue to vote the Re- 
publican ticket. They are always promised the Woolworth 
Building and then given a doughnut. They ask for bread and 
are given a tariff on brick. It is, indeed, disheartening!”’ 


Otis F. Glenn, Senator from Illinois: 

“I am somewhat disappointed in the treatment accorded 
the agricultural interests in the bill as it was passed by the 
House . . . I do not feel that the agricultural sections 
of the bill go far enough in giving protection to agriculture. 

“At this session, called particularly for the relief of the 
distressing agricultural situation, I feel that extensive upward 
readjustments in other schedules should not be authorized. 
In other words, if the farmer is to receive any benefit from 
this pending tariff legislation the increases fixed on the ar- 
ticles which he consumes should not offset the gain which he 
will — from the added protection upon the articles which 
he sells.” 


Burton K. Wheeler, Senator from Montana: 
“Generally speaking I am “pers to a high protective 
tariff. I think the tariff generally speaking is altogether too 
high at the present time and in my judgment there are very 












The inevitable result is 
gradual redistribution o 
property as between industry and agriculture.” 


John C. Box, Representative from Texas: 


“The Tariff Bill is an iniquity. It pretends to provide pr 
tection for commodities, large surpluses of which are & 
abroad, outside of the tariff wall, the price of which in foreign 
markets can not be raised by placing or increasing & 
here. The prices commanded by the surplus of such products 
will of course govern the price here. The prices of a few 
minor crops of which we do not have large export surpluses 
should be helped by some of the provisions of the bill . . 

“On the whole, if these two bills become law substan 
as written by the House, the farmers of the United State 
will have been injured to the extent of some hun r. 
millions of dollars by the work of the ‘farm 
Congress.” 


Harold Knutson, Representative from Minnesota: 


“Although it is a generous bill in its protective features 
agriculture, nevertheless, there are some things about | 
which ought to be changed not only in the interests 
culture, but to make the bill conform more closely 
campaign pledges of the Republican Party . - ; the 
duty on linseed-oil should be made compensatory ac Po 
63 cents per bushel tariff on flax. The items of b 
material—namely, brick, cement, cedar lumber and ot 
should be restored to the free list. . . . The 20 pe - 
duty on shoes carried in the House bill is too high 0 be 
pensatory for the 10 per cent rate on hides.” 
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&lmwood-_z; TIM WEBB 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
1) This month I am sure your readers will be glad to 


have me step aside, and read, instead, the first Elmwood 
Farm Letter. This was written by Jacob Biggle shortly 
after he bought this place, and was printed exactly 50 years 
ago, in your issue for July, 1879. 
Your newer readers, who may have wondered who in Sam 
Hill lam, and what Elmwood Farm is, and why, will thus be 
able to start at the very beginning of things. 


|S pursuance of a promise made to the editor of The Farm 
Journal last winter, I submit to the public an account of 
my experiences on my newly acquired farm, dating from April 
1, 1879, this being the first page of the record. 

It is proper for the reader to know that I am a retired Phila- 
ielphia merchant, starting business in 1845, and retiring there- 
from a year ago, the possessor of a moderate fortune, consisting 
if houses, ground rents, government bonds, and a comfortable 
balance of cash in the bank. 

The sudden relinquishment of an occupation that had engaged 
my best powers of body and mind constantly for 33 years, while 
t proved agreeable at first, soon grew extremely irksome, and 
[found that the hardest work I ever undertook was to do nothing; 
moreover, I soon began to feel that my health suffered for lack 
of bodily and mental 


Progress on the new section of the Department of Agriculture buildings at Washington 


111 acres, the eleven acres representing the woodland. The 
price paid was $146 per acre. The buildings are old-fashioned, 
but in good order, the fences generally post-and-rail chestnut, 
dividing the farm into eight inclosures; a small fruit orehard 
lies behind the barn, part of which has been used for the growth 
of small fruits and kitchen vegetables. The water supply is 
derived from two wells, one located at the house and the other 
at the barn; a narrow lane between two rows of trees leads in 
a straight line to the public road, 200 yards distant from the 
farm buildings. A minuter description is deemed unnecessary. 

It has been my purpose, from the beginning, not to follow in 
the beaten path of the ordinary, [Continued on page 39 


Ay rx 


Ou mg>s- 








Peter Tumbledown has gone in for sweet clover—or at least, there 
is quite a patch of it in one of his fields, along with about two 
hundred species of weeds. When the county agent asked him about 
it, Peter said he never heard of sweet clover, but he would plow it 
under and get rid of it as soon as he got around to it. Peter's system 
of weed-encouragement is not profitable, but it does keep his soil 
fairly full of humus. 


An 2 
“> 
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The WWIND—®By WALT MASON 


HE wind blows off my lid, and makes me reel and skid and 

say distressing things; it jars me like the deuce, it blows 
my whiskers loose, it swats me and it stings. It comes and 
takes a fall from my new parasol, to my intense disgust; it 
blows all kinds of dirt against my Sunday shirt, and fills my 
ears with dust. ‘Yet blow, O wind,” I say, ‘‘and all the livelong 
day your program weird 
rehearse; for if you'd 











ceupation. i 





My early life, and that jj 


disappear, they’d send 
some weather here that 





f my wife’s, were spent | 


| would be nine times 


upon a farm, and during | } 
my whole business career i : LITTLE LESSONS from Life » | worse.” If winds should 


we had fondly nursed the A By 


dea that some day we 


fi , 

cease to blow, we’d have 
a lot of snow, or rain, or 
i! 


hail, or slush; perhaps a 


shoul ack i \ | 
ould go back to the | | REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN , 


‘ountry and there spend, jj 
1 quietness, peace and 


my muse a jolt, and 


plenty the declining ve: ee 99 , 
7 ite e declining years i The “Day We Celebrate “—e ee 
Last inter H . ° oe — 

thoughts gs ag i neg months ago, half mankind stood in spirig a re pgp ene 
frm naturally came and in homage before the bier of Marshal Foch. them in verse; when evil 


uppermost in our minds, jf This month, we Americans celebrate our republic’s 
birth. Don’t we also celebrate one epoch’s end, i 


and proceeding to carry 
our Plans into execution, 
We soon became owners 
of one of the finest farms 
R this county, paying 
= for it, removing 
Mereto, as the custom is, 


another’s beginning? 











things are gone, we'll 
likely see the dawn of 
something twelve times 
worse. I look on things 


Haig, Foch, Cadorna: one by one, our military like this, and so I’m full 
planets quit our skies— the great generals pass. Yet, 


of bliss, when I’m not 
full of prunes; and all the 


Continued on page 39 windy day I wend my 








cheerful way, and warble 
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The Farm ‘Bill and the Tariff Bill 

HERE is not much more that can be said as to the new Farm 
Bill, which will be law by the time you read these lines. 
Readers of this magazine will notice how closely its pro- 


visions were forecast in these pages many months ago. The 
sole item in which the bill goes beyond our expectation is in 
the provision for insurance of prices on staple commodities 
which are sold in open public markets. It is a provision of 
more than doubtful usefulness; but otherwise there is no harm 
in having it in the law. 

Everything hinges now 


propriation of the half- 


The Farm Journgl 


nearly as possible a substantial monopoly of our own market 
And our judgment on the tariff bill will depend chiefly oy 
whether or not its enactment produces this result. 


Three Kinds of Tariff 


HEY used to talk of the tariff for protection as against thp 

tariff for revenue, and some folks seem unable to rasp the 
idea that there may be still a third variety. 

What agriculture needs is a tariff for diversification—a tarif 
that will encourage more farmers to grow more different kinds 
of things, thus reducing the production of things of which yp 
have unmanageable surpluses. Think it over. 


cA Word to the Wise Chinee 


FE learn that China has an area of four million square 
miles and only 80,000 automobiles. What that country 
ought to do is to start exporting parking space. : 


Still Up in the Air 


HE “greatest law-suit in history,” the famous O’Fallo 
Railroad recapture case, came to a disappointing conclusign 
about the middle of May. 

We say “disappointing,’”’ because the Supreme Court's de 
cision did not, as was hoped, lay down a rule for the valuation of 
the railroads by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

All it said was that in the single case of the O’Fallon Railroad, 
the I. C. C. did not adhere to the letter of the law as laid dow 
by Congress. It declared that the valuation of this little rail. 
road was wrong. It did not explain what would have been right, 

Unless Congress intervenes at this point and makes the law 
more specific, or the Supreme Court’s decision is broadened in 

some way, we see nothing 
ahead but that every 


on two things—the ap- ‘Bigger and Tougher individual valuation of 


every individual railroad 








billion dollars, by Con- 


in the country must be 





gress, and the all-impor- 
tant selection of the 
members of the Federal 
Farm Board, by Presi- 
dent HOOVER. 

Brains, Character and 
Cash. Those are the re- 
quirements for successful 
administration of the 
Farm Law, and for in- 
creasing the prosperity 
of farming. If anything 
can be done—and we are 
sure something can be 
this combination can do 
it. If we get all three. 

Turning now to the 
prospect on tariff legisla- 
tion, it seems necessary 
to abandon all idea of 
seeing a new scale of 
duties in effect before 
the late autumn. 

The Senate will pro- 
ceed to take apart the 

























separately fought 
through all the courts up 
to the Supreme Court, 
and decided there. 

It seems like a terrible 
mess, about which we 
shall have something to 
say later. 


‘Probably Out of 
“Date 


te the same day the 
Supreme Court 
handed down the rail 









UJ road decision, it als 

knocked out the last hope 

RVG J of the meat-packers 

HAs  Z get the famous “Consent 

pf, <*> Decree’’ vacated or 
VY yf modified. 

j Sy Wy The Court said, it 

Sa (Mg effect, that nie 
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bill passed by the House, 





could be done. Af 























and put it together again, 


in that process, plus the 

normal summer tempera- 

tures of the Capital City, will carry final action on the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff far beyond the dog days. 

It is hardly worth while, therefore, to comment further on the 
Tariff Bill. If there are any moderates who regard the House 
bill as a reasonable measure, their voices are so far barely 
audible amid the howls of disgust from the extremists of all kinds. 

On an earlier page we print this month some representative 
opinions from leaders of Congress in both branches. And these 
are selected chiefly to show the wide range of views that exist 
among law-makers themselves. 

A survey of opinions among farm people, as well as manu- 
facturing and commercial interests, shows the same diversity, 
together with even greater frankness of language. 

Our own interest, we may repeat, is in seeing to it that the 
agricultural sections of the new law give our farm producers as 





: ih OV Man Congress finally knocked out a Farm Bill the President 
and the heat generated would sign; but now look what’s still ahead of him! 


agreement entered into 
by two parties can only 
be changed by consent of 
both. ' 

That is reasonable enough. The question now is, will the 
Government agree to change or terminate the Consent Decré, 
and if not, why not? 

We are inclined to think that this should be done. Some a 
the dangers the Decree was designed to meet were imaginaty, 
and the others are passing away with the far-reaching changes 
in distributing and selling. Many stock-raisers believe the big 
packers should now be encouraged, or at least permitted, to ® 
some of the things that the Decree forbids. The four howe 
concerned are now a less-important part of the industry ## 
ten years ago. Their share of the total packing business of the 
country has steadily declined until it is now only 4 half, or # 
little more than that. oft 

On the whole, the livestock industry would probably ben 
if the special restrictions on these four packers were remow® 
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And then she drooped 
over the table at which 
she sat 













IV 
HERE'S nothing to be afraid 
(, of. My name is Reeder.” 
The young woman had 
been terrified for that mo- 
ment; now she looked up at 
him intensely. 

“You’re the detective?’”’ she shivered. 
‘I'm so frightened I’m_ so 
frightened!”’ 

And then she drooped over the table 
at which she sat, her face buried in her 
folded arms. 

Mr. Reeder looked round the room. It 
was pleasantly furnished—not luxuri- 
ously so, but pleasantly. Evidently a 
sitting-room. The mantelboard had 
fallen or had been dragged on the floor, 
and the hearth was littered with broken 
china pots and vases; the board was still 
attached at one end to the mantelpiece. 


The blue hearthrug before the fire was curiously stained. And 
there were other little splotches of darkness on the surface of the 
carpet, and a flower-pot was knocked down near the door. 

He saw a waste-paper basket and turned over its contents. 


Covers of little books, apparently—there 
ut no contents 


tase. The books were dummies. 


By the side of the fireplace was a dwarf book- 
He pulled one end of the case 
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What Margot Lynn told Mr. 

Reeder, and how the two detec- 

tives spent the night in the house 
of murder 





She 


y= 


PART II 
vince him. 


were five of them, 


gone to town. 


and it swung out, being hinged at the other end. 


“H’m!” said Mr. Reeder, and pushed the shelves back into 


thelr original position. 


There was a man’s cap on the floor by the table, and he picked 
This he examined, thrust into his pocket 


this up. It was wet. 
and turned his attention to the girl. 


OW long have you been here, Miss 
you had better tell me your name. 
She was looking up at him; he saw her 
wet her dry lips. 
_ “Half an hour. 
‘onger,”’ 
“Miss . . ?” he asked again. 
™ . 
My name is Lynn 
He pursed his lips 


” 


I don’t know— it may be 


thoughtfully. 


pened? Did he—did they fight?” 


He put his hand on her shoulder gently and pressed her down 
nto the chair. 


Margot Lynn,” she replied, after a pause. 

Me “Margot Lynn. 

oe been here half an hour. Who else has been here?” 
Nobody,” she said, springing to her feet. ‘“‘What has hap- 


there was nobody here!” 
“T’ve been here half an hour 
let myself in—I have a key. There it is.” 
She fumbled with trembling hands in her bag and produced a 
ring with two keys, one larger than the other. 
‘‘He wasn’t here when I came in. 
He is very—peculiar.” 


















“Did who fight whom?” asked Mr. 
Reeder. His English was always very 
good on these occasions. 

“‘Nobody has been here,”’ she repeated, 
inconsequently. 

Mr. Reeder passed the question. 

“You came from 2) hy. TO 

“T came from Bourne [nd station. I 
walked here. I’ve often come that way. 
I am Mr. Wentford’s secretary.” 

“You walked here at 9 o’clock because 
you’re Mr. Wentford’s secretary? That 
was a very odd thing to do.” 

She,was searching his face fearfully. 


“Has anything happened? Are you a 
police detective? Has anything hap- 
pened to Mr. Wentford? Tell me, 
tell me!”’ 

“He was expecting me: you knew 
that?” 


She nodded. Her breath was coming 
quickly. He thought she found breathing 
a painful process. 

“He told me—yes. I didn’t know 
what it was about. He wanted his 
lawyer here, too. I think he was in some 
kind of trouble.” 

‘“‘When did you see him last?’ 

She hesitated. 

“I spoke to him on the telephone— 
from London. I haven’t actually seen 
him for two days.” 

‘‘And the person who was here?” asked 
Mr. Reeder, after a noticeable pause. 
“There was nobody,here! I swear 

She was frantic in her desire to con- 
waiting for him. I 


I—I think he must have 


R. J. G. REEDER put his hand in his pocket, took out 


two playing-cards and laid them on the table. 


“Why did he have those pinned to his door?” 
She looked at him, round-eyed. 


‘*Pinned to his door?” 
“The outer door,” said Mr. Reeder, “or, as Mr. Wentford 


? I think that 


By EDGAR WALLACE 


Illustrated by VICTOR GUINNESS 


And 
shrank back. 
“‘Was?”’ 
oh, my God! 


Her voice was a whisper. 
he’s not dead?” 
Mr. Reeder smoothed his chin. 


would very likely call it, the street door.” 
She shook her head. 


“I’ve never seen them before. He is not 


the kind of man to put up things like that. 
He is very retiring and hates drawing at- 
tention to himself.”’ 


“He was: very retiring,’’ repeated Mr. 


Reeder, ‘‘and hated drawing attention to himself.” 
Something in his tone emphasized the tense he used. 


She 


“‘He’s not dead 


“Yes, I’m afraid—um—he is dead.” 
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She clutched the edge of the table for support. 





Mr. Reeder 


had never seen such horror, such despair in a human face before. 
9 


“Was it an accident—or 
“‘You’re trying to say ‘murder,’ ”’ 
I’m very much afraid it was murder.” 


or 
said Reeder, gently. ‘Yes, 


He caught her in his arms as she fell, and, laying her on the 


sofa, went in search of water. 


The taps appeared to be frozen, 


but he found some water in a kettle, and, filling a glass with this, 
he returned to sprinkle it on her face, having a vague idea that 
something of the sort was necessary; but he found her sitting 


up, her face in her hands. 


‘‘Lie down, my dear, and keep quiet,’ said Mr. Reeder, and 


she obeyed meekly. 


E looked around the room. 


The thing that struck him 


anew was the revolver which hung on the wall near the 
right-hand side of the fireplace, just above the book-case. It 
was placed to the hand of anybody who sat with his back to 


the window. 


Behind the armchair was a screen, and, tapping 


it, Mr. Reeder discovered that it was of sheet iron. 
He went outside to look at the door, turning on the hall light. 
It was a very thick door, and the inside was made of quarter- 


inch steel plate, screwed firmly to the wood. 
kitchen was the bedroom, evidently Wentford’s. 


Leading from the 
The only 


light here was admitted from an oblong window near the ceiling. 
There were no other windows, and about the narrow window 


was a stout steel cage. 
pistol. 
coat hanging in the hall, a fourth. 


The cottage was a square box of concrete. 


On the wall by the bed hung a second 
He found a third weapon in the kitchen, and, behind a 


The roof, as he 


afterward learned, was tiled over sheet iron, and, except for 
the window through which he had squeezed, there was none 


by which ingress could be had. 


R. REEDER was puzzled why this man, who evidently 
feared attack, had left any window so large as that through 


which he had come. 


He afterward found the broken wire which 


must have set an alarm bell ringing when the window was opened. 
There was blood on the mat in the hall, blood in the tiny 


lobby. 


He came back to where the girl was lying and sniffed. 


There was no smell of cordite about the room, and having seen 


the body, he was not much surprised. 

“‘Now, my dear i 

She sat up again. 

“T am not a police officer: I am a—er 
—a gentleman called in by your friend, 
Mr. Wentford—your late friend,’ he 
corrected himself, ‘‘to do something—I 
know not what! He called me by phone; 
I gave him my—um—terms, but he 
offered me no reason why he was sending 
for me. You, as his secretary, may per- 
haps——’”’ 

She shook her head. 

“I don’t know. He had never men- 
tioned you before he spoke to me on the 
telephone.” 

“IT am not a policeman,” said Mr. 
Reeder again, and his voice was very 
gentle; ‘‘therefore, my dear, you need 
have few qualms about telling me the 
truth, because these gentlemen, when 
they come, these very active and intelli- 
gent police, will probably discover all 
that I have seen, even if I did not tell 
them. Who was the man who went out 





“Not often,” she said. “We usually met somewhere by 
appointment, generally in a lonely place where we wouldn' 
be likely to meet anybody who knew us. He was very shy of 
strangers, and he didn’t like anybody coming here.” 

“Did he ever entertain friends here?” 

“No.” She was very emphatic. “I’m sure he didn’t, The 
only person he ever saw was the police patrol, the mounted man 
who rides this beat. Uncle used to make him coffee every nigh, 
I think it was for the company—he told me he felt lonely at 
nights. The policeman kept an eye on him. There are two 
Constable Steele and Constable Verity. My uncle always 
sent them a turkey at Christmas. Whoever was on duty use 
to ride up here. I was here late one night, and the constahk 
escorted me to Bourne End.” 

The telephone was in the bedroom. Mr. Reeder rememberej 
he had promised to phone. He got through to a police station 
and asked a few questions. When he got back he found the 
girl by the window, looking between the curtains. 


OMEBODY was coming up the path. They could hey 

voices, and, looking through the curtain, he saw a string of 
lanterns and went out to meet a local police inspector and two 
men. Behind them was Mr. Enward. Reeder wondered what 
had become of Henry. Possibly he had been lost in the snoy, 
The thought interested him. 

“This is Mr. Reeder.”” Enward’s voice was shrill. “Did you 
telephone?”’ 

“Yes, I telephoned. 
Wentford’s niece.” 

Enward repeated the words, surprised. 

“His niece here? Really! I knew he had a niece. In fact——" 

He coughed. It was an indelicate moment to speak of legacies, 

More practical and less delicate: 

“She’ll be able to throw a light on this business,” said the 
sergeant. 

“She could throw no light on any business,”’ said Mr. Reeder, 
very firmly for him. ‘She was not here when the crime was 
committed—in fact, she arrived some time after. She hasa 
key which admitted her. Miss Lynn acts as her uncle’s secre 
tary, all of which facts, I think, gentlemen, you should know." 

The sergeant was not quite sure about the propriety of noticing 

Mr. Reeder. To him he was almost a 


We have a young lady here—Mr, 





civilian, a man without authority, and 











The Story So Far 


BENNY WENTFORD, eccentric and solitary 
resident of a concrete house with barred win- 
dows, in the country outside London, has been 


murdered. 


His body is discovered at night in a public 
road by a mounted policeman, and by a lawyer, 
MR. ENWARD, who was on his way to see 
Wentford. The policeman rides away for help, 
and presently appears Mr. J. G. REEDER, of 
the Public Prosecutor’s office, also on his way 


to Wentford’s house. 


A third person connected with Mr. Went- 
ford is his niece and secretary, MARGOT 
LYNN, who has been in love with young 
KENNETH McKAY, but who has written him 
that she can not see him again. 

J. G. Reeder proceeds to the Wentford house, 
where he discovers two playing-cards, the aces 
of clubs and diamonds, pinned to the front 
door. Everything is locked and dark except 
one open window, which Reeder enters, and 
captures a young woman trying to escape from 


the house. 


his presence was therefore irregular. 
Nevertheless, some distant echo of J. G. 
Reeder’s fame had penetrated into Buck- 
inghamshire. The police officer seemed 
to remember that Mr. Reeder either 
occupied or was about to occupy a semi 
official position remotely or nearly ass0- 
ciated with police affairs. 

Since he was not so sure, it was & 
pedient, until Mr. Reeder’s position 
became established, to ignore his presence. 
A peculiarly difficult course to follow 
when an officially absent person is stand- 
ing at your elbow, murmuring flat com 
tradictions of everything you say. 

“Perhaps you will tell me why 
are here, sir?’”’ said the sergeant, with 
certain truculence. 

Mr. Reeder felt in his pocket, took out 
a large leather case and laid it carefully 
on the table, first dusting the table with 
the side of his hand. This he unfolded, 














of this house a few minutes ago, when I knocked at the door?” 


Her face was deathly pale, but she did not flinch. 
dered if she was as pretty when she was not so pale. 


He won- 
Mr. Reeder 


wondered all sorts of queer little things like that; his mind could 


never stagnate. 
“There was nobody— in this house 
Mr. Reeder did not press her. 
shook his head, shrugged his shoulders. 
“It’s a great pity,” he said. 
about Mr. Wentford?”’ 
“No,” she said, in a low voice. 
you ought to know that. 
but that must come out. 


sent my mother abroad; she is an invalid. 


business.” All this very jerkily. 


‘‘Have you been here often?”’ 
She shook her head. 


“He was my uncle. 
He didn’t want anybody to know, 
He has been very good to us—he 


since I have been here.”’ 
He sighed, closed his eyes, 


“Can you tell me anything 


I think 


I conducted his 





and took out, with exasperating delib- 
eration, a thick pad of telegrams. At last he shook one cles! 
and handed it to the officer. It ran: 


“Wish to consult with you tonight on very important mat 
ter. Call me Woburn Green 971. Very urgent. Wentford. 


“‘You’re a private detective, Mr. Reeder?” 

“More intimate than private,’’ murmured that gentlemat. 
“In these days of publicity, one has little more than the privacy 
of a goldfish in his crystal habitation.” Fi 

The sergeant saw something in the waste-paper basket # 
pulled it out. It was a small loose-léaf book. There was 
another—indeed, many. He piled five on the table; but they 
were merely the covers and nothing more. that 

“Diaries,” said Mr. Reeder, gently. ‘You will observe 
each one is dingier than the other.” 

“How do you know they’re diaries?’”’ demanded the officer. 

“Because I took notice that the word ‘diary’ is pra 
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ihe inside covers,” said Mr. Reeder, more gently than ever. 
“This proved to be the case, though the printing had been 
werlooked. Mr. Reeder had not overlooked it; he had not 
wen overlooked the two scraps of burnt paper in the hearth, 
| that remained of those diaries. 

“wThere is a safe let into the wall behind that book-case.” 
ye pointed. “‘It may or may not be full of clues. I should 
nagine it is not. But I shouldn’t touch it if I were you, ser- 
geant,” he said, hastily; “not without gloves. Those detestable 
lows from Scotland Yard will be here eventually, and they’ll 
ye ever so rude if they photograph a finger-print and find it is 


yours.” 


AYLOR of the Yard came at half past two. He had been 

brought out of his bed through a blinding snowstorm and 
long a road that was thoroughly vile. 

The young lady had gone home, under Mr. Enward’s pro- 
tection, such as it was. 

Mr. Reeder was sitting meditatively before the fire which 
ye had made up, smoking the cheapest kind of cigarette. 

“Is the body here?” 

Mr. Reeder shook his head. 

“Have they found that mounted policeman, Verity?” 

Again Mr. Reeder signaled a negative. 

“They found his horse by himself on the road to Beacons- 
‘eld. There were bloodstains on the saddle.” 


“Bloodstains?”” said the startled 
officer. 
“Stains of blood,” explained Mr. 
Reeder. 


He was staring into the 
fre, the cigarette drooping 
imply from his mouth, on 
his face an air of settled 
melancholy; he did not even 
tun his head to address 
Inspector Gaylor. 

“The young lady has gone 
home, as I said. The local 
onstabulary gave you par- 
tiulars of the lady, of 
course. She acted as secre- 
tary to the late Mr. Went- 
ford and he appears to have 
been very fond of her, since 
he has left his fortune, as to 
two-thirds, to the young lady, and one-third to his sister. 
There is no money in the house as far as can be ascertained, 
but he banks with the Great Central Bank, Beaconsfield 
vranch."” Reeder fumbled in his pocket. ‘‘Here are the 
two aces.” 

“The two what?” asked the puzzled inspector. 

“The two aces.’ Mr. Reeder passed the playing-cards 
over his shoulder, his eyes still upon the fire. ‘The ace of 
diamonds, and I believe the ace of clubs—I am not very 
well acquainted with either.” 

“Where did you get these?” 
on other explained, and he heard Gaylor’s exasperated 
huckle, 

“What's this, a magazine-story murder?” he asked, con- 
temptuously. 

“I seldom read magazine stories,” said Mr. Reeder, between 
yawns, “but these cards were pinned up after the murder.” 

The detective examined the aces interestedly. 

Why are you so sure of that—why shouldn’t they have been 
put up before?”’ 

J. G. groaned at his skepticism, and, reaching out, took a 

pack of cards from a little table. 
, You will find the two aces missing from this pack. You 
— have also found that two cards had been stuck together. 
“lod does that. No finger-prints. I should imagine the cards 
vere sorted over after the untimely demise of Mr. Wentford, 
and the two significant aces extracted and exhibited.” 


Mr. Reeder passed the playing- 
cards over his shoulder 


T# Inspector made a very careful search of the bedroom 
‘and came back to find Mr. Reeder nodding himself to sleep. 
What did they do to the girl—these local blokes?” asked 

vaylor, curiously. 

sine 4 escorted her to the station and took a statement from 

copy— € Inspector was kind enough to furnish me with a 

esi you will find it on this table. They also examined her 
a and her clothes, but it was quite unnecessary. 

fre is corroborative evidence that she arrived at Bourne 
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End station at twelve minutes past eight, as she says she did- 
the murder was committed at forty minutes past seven, a few 
minutes before or after.” 

“How the dickens do you know that?” 

Mr. Reeder shook his head. 

“A romantic surmise.” He sighed heavily. 
realize, my dear Gaylor, that I have a criminal mind. I see 
the worst in people and the worst in every human action. It is 
very tragic. There are moments when ” he sighed 
again. ‘Forty minutes past seven,” he said, simply. “That is 
my romantic surmise. The doctor will probably confirm my 
view. The body lay here’”—he pointed to the hearthrug— 
‘‘until—well, quite a considerable time.” 

Gaylor was skimming two closely written sheets of foolscap. 
Suddenly he stopped. 

“You’re wrong,” he said. ‘Listen to this statement made 
at the station by Miss Lynn. ‘I rang up my uncle from the 
station, telling him I might be late because of the snowy road. 
He answered “Come as soon as you can.”” He spoke in a very 
low tone; I thought he sounded agitated!’ That knocks your 
theory about the time a little bit skew-wiff, eh?” 

Mr. Reeder looked round and blinked open his eyes. 

“Yes, doesn’t it? It must have been terribly embarrassing.”’ 

“What was embarrassing?” asked the puzzled police officer. 

“Everything,”” mumbled Mr. Reeder, his chin falling on his 
breast. 


“You have to 


V 

HE trouble about Reeder,” said Gaylor to the 

superintendent, in the course of a long telephone 
conversation, “‘is that you feel he knows something 
which he shouldn’t know. I’ve never seen him in a 

case where he hasn’t given me the 

impression that he was the guilty 
| party—he knew so much about the 
crime!” 

“Humor him,” said the superin- 
tendent. ‘“‘He never was in a case 
that he didn’t make him- 
self an accessory to the 
crime by pinching half the 
clues.”’ 

At 5 o’clock, Gaylor shook 
the sleeper awake. 

“You'd better go home, 
old man,” he said. ‘We'll 
leave an officer in charge 
here.” 

Mr. Reeder rose with a 
groan of annoyance. 

“I must stay, I’m afraid, if you 
' have no very great objection to my 
-_s doing so.” 

“What’s the idea of waiting?” 
asked Gaylor, in surprise. 

Mr. Reeder looked from side to 
side as though he were seeking an answer. 

“I have a theory—an absurd one, of course—but I believe 
the murderers will come back. And, honestly, I don’t think 
your policeman would be of much use unless you were inclined 
to give the poor fellow the lethal weapon necessary to defend 
himself.” 

Gaylor sat down squarely before him, his large gloved hands 
on his knees. 

“Tell Papa,’’ he said. 

Mr. Reeder looked at him pathetically. 

“There is nothing to tell, my dear Mr. Gaylor; merely sus- 
picion, bred, as I said, in my peculiarly morbid mind, having 
perhaps no foundation in fact. Those two cards, for example— 
it looks like a stupid piece of bravado. But it has happened 
before. You remember the Teighmouth case, and the Lavender 
Hill case with the man with the slashed chest? I think they 
must get these ideas out of the movies,” he said, bending over 
to stir the embers of the fire. ‘‘The craze for that kind of thing 
must necessarily produce its reaction.” 

Gaylor took the cards from his pocket and examined them 
again. 

“A bit of tomfoolery,” was his verdict. 

Mr. Reeder sighed and shook his head at the fire. 

‘‘Murderers as a rule have no sense of humor. They are 
excitable people, frightened people, but they are never comic 
people.” 

He walked to the door and pulled it open. It was dark, but 
snow had ceased to fall. He came back. [Continued on page 30 








HE question of spe- 
cial management 
comes up in con- 
nection with pul- 
lets which - start 
laying in late summer and early 
fall. Breeders of White Leg- 
horns have a horror of what is 
known as fall and winter molt 
They often resort to practises which do more harm than good. 

At the University of Missouri, pullets starting to lay before 
October 1 were hopper-fed both grain and mash. [Cornell 
hoppers shown above are described on page 38 by L. M. Hurd, 
Cornell University.—Editor.| The grain was principally cracked 
yellow corn; the mash, equal parts of bran, shorts and yellow 
cornmeal, to which was added 5 per cent commercial meat 
scrap, 5 per cent bonemeal and 1 per cent salt. 

By October 1, the meat scrap was increased to 10 per cent, 
and two weeks later the pullets were put on regular laying 
rations. What were the results? A heavy egg-production 
during the period of high egg prices, an average winter produc- 
tion of over 50 eggs. One-fourth of the birds showed no winter 
molt, while the average vacation of the rest was for a period of 
six weeks. 

For high annual egg yields, the ideal time for pullets to start 
laying is from October 15 to November 1. From the standpoint 
of profits, there is some question whether birds developed earlier 
will make greater returns. At any rate, they are not seriously 
handicapped. 

After all, the poultryman should so manage his pullets that 
at least half of them start laying before November 1, in which 
case he’should not be concerned if a few start laying in August 
or September—rather, he should be concerned if a few don’t. 
He should consider his problem as applied to the entire flock, 
and not hold back a few precocious pullets at the expense of 
the rest. 


Hurry the Tardy Pullets cAlong 


OR the group which will naturally start laying around Novem- 
ber 1, the only difference in their treatment is to use 10 per 
cent meat scrap and 3 per cent bonemeal in the mash, hopper- 
feeding both grain and mash until ready for the laying-house. 
The group maturing still later should be crowded to maturity 
as rapidly as possible. Perhaps the amount of meat scrap should 
be increased to 15 per cent; or perhaps it would be wise to give 
some liquid skim-milk as a drink. Growth can be encouraged 
by feeding moist, crumbly mashes once or twice daily. Since 
there is no time to lose, these birds should be crowded into egg- 
production. It might be advisable to lengthen their day after 











Don’t be stingy with feed—half of the pullets 
should be laying by November 


By H. L. KEMPSTER 


Missouri Experiment Station 













































Carly LAY NG for Profit 


October 1 by artificial lighting, 
but there is some question a 
to the advisability of this prae- 
tise with the early starters. 

Perhaps some _flock-owner 
need to be reminded that it i 
important to put pullets into 
winter quarters no later tha 
October 1, and earlier if pos 
sible. Their quarters should be thoroughly cleaned, and the 
birds should be free from parasites. The problems of the poul- 
tryman from then on are largely ones of housing and feeding. 

A study was made of the performance of various groups 0 
pullets with reference to the relation between date of maturity 
and egg-production. The summary of these findings makes wp 
quite a table of figures. [Complete figures available on % 
quest.—Poultry Editor.) 


Consistent Laying Throughout the Year 


RIEFLY, the figures show those pullets which started to lay 

from October 15 to November 15 made best financial returns. 
This was due to good winter production and consistent laying 
through the year. The egg prices used for these calculations 
were 40 cents, 24 cents and 30 cents a dozen for the winter, 
spring and summer periods, respectively. 

Those which started to lay before October 15 failed to make 
quite as satisfactory records, yet they made a relatively go 
showing and were not seriously handicapped by the fact that 
they started laying early. Certainly they made greater finat- 
cial returns than did those which failed to start laying wt 
after November. 

The early starters had a number of eggs to their credit before 
November 1. These eggs are not included in the annual egg 
yield, nor are they figured in the value of the eggs produced. 
Were these fall eggs included, then any handicap with referene 
to the early starters immediately disappears, and the 
the pullets are brought into laying, the greater will be the profits. 

If one assumes a feed cost of $1.50 per hen for twelve months 
and that the early layers will pay for their feed from the st 
of laying until November 1, the pullets which started laying 
prior to November (300 in all) made an average income re 
feed cost of $2.33, while for 250 pullets that started laying alte 
January 1, the income above feed cost per bird was only $1. , 

Another thing—let us assume that November 1 is the 
date for pullets to start laying. That means that if the average 
of the flock is to start on this date, one-half should start ri 
and one-half after November 1. In the study referred 
27 per cent of the pullets started before November 1. $ 

This proportion is too small. In fact, [Continued on pat 
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The housewife will order for dinner 
, tender pedigree rich in the blood 
{ Whitehall Sultan, Perfection or 
jarl Marshall. 


there is in it. : 
valm of possibility would be for 
the meat dealer to furnish a cer- 


ind even that’s a long way off; 


ler way to get the desired result. 
‘There is, however, a distinct tie-up between pedigree and 
meat quality; and that means a tie-up between pedigree and 
profit. This isn’t a new thing I’m saying, but repetition of a 
‘act that quite a few livestock men still do not realize. 

Convincing proof of the greater profit there is in beef herds 
headed by purebred sires is shown clearly in a recent feeding 
test at the Oklahoma Station. There is in the results of this 
test a definite answer to the questions: ‘‘Does it pay to use 
purebred bulls in raising beef?” and “How much can I pay for 
, purebred beef bull for a grade herd?”’ 

There were three lots of beef calves in this feeding experi- 
ment—calves from scrub cows by scrub bulls, calves from scrub 
ows by purebred beef bulls, and calves from high-grade cows 
by purebred beef bulls. 

The feeding trial was begun when the calves were weaned 
fom the cows, and continued for a period of 205 days. At the 
start, the scrub calves (Lot 1) weighed 472 pounds. The 
alves from scrub dams and purebred bulls (Lot 2) 


Cattle Buyers at the Terminal Markets Pay 
HUNDRED years e sire on scrub cows in this experi- 

from now, the butcher ment was $16.95 per head. Based 

f shop will be replaced V CWILU VW upon these results, and figuring 
by the pedigree store. one bull for from 25 to 30 cows, 


the increased value of one calf 
crop through the use of a pure- 
bred bull would be from $400 to 
$500; or, that is the amount that 


cattle in Lot 3 over Lot 2 was 
$19.85 per head, which would be 


On 
“Absurd,” you say. Of course. can safely be paid for a pure- 
You can’t eat the pedigree, no bred beef bull for commercial beef 
natter how much good blood production in a small herd. The 
More within the net increase in the profit from the 


tified copy of the pedigree with oul of high-grade cow's, and stred by the increased value per year of 
ach cut of meat, just as the high-grade cows in the herd as 
manufacturer certifies his product. good, purebred beef bulls compared with common or scrub 


cows. 
The real value of the purebred 


rading and stamping the meat af- c 
SEEN ost the dusioed voouth. By W. H. TOMHAVE sire in beef-production lies in the 


fact that the calves sired by 
purebred bulls require less feed to produce 100 pounds of gain; 
develop into animals of better quality and finish; yield a higher 
per cent of dressed carcass, and consequently sell at a higher 
price on the market. 


Actual Results on Oklahoma Farms 


HAT these figures are not out of line with actual values in 

farm herds is shown by results of a survey made last year of 
88 herds of beef cattle in Northwest Oklahoma, and 39 beef 
herds in Southwest Oklahoma. 

On 61 farms using purebred beef bulls in Northwest Oklahoma, 
the average amounts received for stock sold were as follows: 
Cows, $62.75 per head; yearlings, $53.37; calves, $29.15. 

On 23 farms in the same section that used grade beef bulls, 
the average amounts received for stock sold were: Cows, $55.83 
per head; yearlings, $35.02; calves, $23.80. On four farms 
using purebred beef 
cows as well as pure- 





weighed 540 pounds. The calves from high-grade cows 
and purebred bulls (Lot 3) weighed 520 pounds. The 
average daily gain per head of calves in Lot 1 was 1.69 
pounds; Lot 2, 1.85 pounds per day; Lot 3, 1.83 pounds 
per day. Each lot of calves received the same amount 
of grain and roughage to eat. The total cost of feed 
per head during the feeding trial was $45.08 per head. 





Slow Gains on 
Scrubs 














bred beef bulls, the 
average amounts re- 
ceived for stock sold 
were: Cows, $71.50 
per head; yearlings, 
$67.30. 

In Southwest Okla- 
homa, on 23 farms 
using purebred bulls, 
amounts received for 
stock sold were as 
follows: Cows, $62.50 








HE amount of feed 

required to produce 
1 pounds of gain 
was as follows: Lot 1, 
673 pounds of grain 
and 652 pounds of 
roughage; Lot 2, 616 
pounds of grain and 
7 pounds of rough- 
age; Lot 3, 619 pounds 
of grain and 600 
pounds of roughage. 
The cost of making 








The calves above brought $52. Py S a 
$3.50 more per hundred using grade bulls, 
pounds than the ones corresponding figures 
below. Better qualityis wore $49 and $34.65. 
the reason—and that Feeding practises are 
means better breeding. ot responsible for 
One purebred bull can the higher amounts 
add $400 or $500 to the received for stock sired 
value of the annual calf by purebred _ bulls. 

crop in a small herd This survey showed 
that only 10 per cent 








\ pounds of vain 
Was $12.99 in Lot 1, 
$11.89 in Lot 2 and $11.94 in Lot 3. Scrubs had the worst of it. 
ty he average weight of the calves at the end of the feeding 
mal was 786 pounds in Lot 1, 885 pounds in Lot 2 and 865 
Pounds in Lot 3. 
tte were all sold on the Oklahoma City market at the 
sellin Ime and slaughtered in the same packing-house. The 
gore rice Per hundred was as follows: Lot 1, $12.00; Lot 2, 
dies Lot 3, $15.50. The selling price or gross return per 
iedunts: Lot 1, $94.35; Lot 2, $126.11; Lot 3, $134.07. After 
én 4 the initial cost, the cost of feed, shipping and selling 
and Aootays profit per steer was $4.42 in Lot 1, $21.37 in Lot 2 
57.6: Lot 9 in Lot 3. The dressing percentage for Lot 1 was 
Th ot 2, 60.7; and Lot 3, 61.3. 

© Increased net returns from the use of a purebred beef 


of these farmers feed 
for extra finish before 
selling their stock, and an additional 10 per cent feed some cake or 
other feed if grass gets short before the animals are ready to sell. 
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INERALS for dairy-cows? Certainly. If you doubt it, 
here are results of a test at the Iowa Station last year: 
Heifers receiving minerals gained 27 pounds more per head, 
during the 18-month period, than those that did not have 
minerals. Among the heifers fed minerals, those whose dams 
had been fed minerals gained 49 pounds more than those whose 
dams were not fed minerals. Among the heifers not fed 
minerals, a 31-pound greater gain was made by those whose 
dams had minerals than by those whose dams did not. 











UST is probably the most 
serious trouble of the snap- 
dragon. Affected plants are 
usually completely blasted 
leaves, stems, flowers and all 
Nothing left but dry, brown leaves, and 
these covered with a rusty brown 
powder, the spores of the fungus that 
caused premature death of the plants. 

This term, “rust,’’ is rather unfortunate, because people think 
of any disease that browns the leaves as a rust. However, the 
plant doctor applies the term to a definite group of diseases, all 
caused by similar fungi. For example, there are rusts on wheat, 
oats, barberry, hollyhock and many other plants. The char- 
acteristic in each case is the rust-colored, coating of spores. 

So it is with snapdragon rust. The leaves at first show yellow 
spots on the upper surface, but beneath there is usually a ring 
of rusty brown pustules. When leaves are scraped or rubbed, 
a brown powder is removed from the pustules. 

As the disease gets worse, these spots increase in number; 
the leaves and stems, and even the calyx of the flowers, are 
covered. The leaves and stems die and are covered with this 
brown powder that is spread with the slightest disturbance. 

This powder is composed of thousands—yes, millions—of 
spores of the fungus'ready to be caught by the air currents and 
scattered. In a drop of water, they sprout quickly and will 
soon start a new spot of disease. This is the nature of rust. 

The disease must be fought from the beginning. Do not wait 
till it gains a foothold, then expect to eradicate, be- 
cause it won’t work that way. 

Dusting with sulfur or spraying with lime-sul- 
fur is successful in fighting this disease. Like- 
wise, the organic-mercury disinfectants in the 
form of a spray—same strength as for treat- 
ing seed. For some reason, bordeaux mix- 
ture is not a success against rust diseases. 

In using sulfur, start dusting the plants 
when they are small. And be sure to use 
the special dusting sulfur, which is finely 
ground and will adhere to the leaves. 
Keep the plants free from rust before 
blossoming begins and there will not be 
much danger thereafter. But let a little 
rust gain a foothold, and during wet 
weather it will spread like wildfire. Dusting 
is not a cure, it is a preventive. In green- 
houses, sulfur may injure blooms, hence the 
necessity for keeping young plants healthy 
and obviating the need for dust on the blooms. 


“Snaps” 


BOTHERIN G the 
OS napdragons ? 


You're lucky if nothing is—here 
are remedies for the common pests 


By C. T. GREGORY 


Purdue Experiment Station 










Rust disease on snapdragon plant 
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Another quite serious pest of snapdragons, 
especially in wet weather, is blight. The fungus 
attacks leaves and stems and may cause 4 
damping-off of the seedlings. On the 
leaves, the spots are yellowish, more or 
less circular and with a target-board 
appearance; that is, with a series of 
concentric rings. On the stem, a dark, 
sunken canker is produced. And in all 
cases, the lesions are filled with in 
numerable small, black pimples, the 
fruiting bodies of the fungus. 

Anthracnose is caused by a different 
fungus, but it resembles blight rather closely. It may girde 
the stems, causing the death of the part above. It is not par 
ticularly essential, however, that we distinguish between blight 
and anthracnose, because the control is the same—spraying with 
bordeaux mixture. 


Wilt and Flower-Spike Disease 


T is unfortunate that we should have different diseases 0 

this flower that will not respond to the same treatment. It 
behooves the grower to examine the plants to determine the 
cause of any trouble, because sulfur will not help blight and 
anthracnose, and bordeaux is not particularly effective against 
the rust. 

There is also a wilt disease of this flower. The plants wither 
and wilt, as though lacking in water. There will be no external 
signs of trouble, but the sap tubes of the stem will be dark, 
brownish-green instead of whitish, as they should be. 

When this disease appears, there is nothing to be done but 
destroy the affected plant immediately. Another year, sap 
dragons should not be planted in the same ground- 
not until the soil has been disinfected, anyw4)- 
The flower-spike disease is stil] another trouble: 
not common, but it does occur and must 

mentioned. The flowers are blasted, begit 
ning with the older lower flowers até 

progressing up the stem. 

This is an odd trouble. 

spread by bees and possibly also by 

It does not attack young flowers. 

the only thing that can do any 8 

the removal and destruction of all te 

diseased flowers. 

The insect known as the black stinkbus 
sometimes causes trouble by eating ! 
flower buds of snapdragons. The most im: 
portant practise in controlling this pest 
clean culture in and around the flower alt 
Adults can be collected in the 
morning by beating them into @ pat ” 
taining water covered with a film of kerasené 
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HE recent purchase of 1,800 acres of historic land 
near Frederick, Md., by one of President Hoover's 
secretaries, links the President with one of the most 
historic and beautiful spots in America. 

Catoctin Manor, from which Mr. Richey’s tract 
was purchased, is one of the oldest properties in a state famous 
for its manorial type of colonial life. It was granted by Frederick 
Calvert, sixth Lord Baltimore, to Thomas Johnson and Launcelot 
Jacques in 1768. Thomas Johnson became Maryland’s first 
governor; and the recent purchase was made from Launcelot 
Jacques, of Hagerstown, Md., great-grandson of the original 
grantee. 

Johnson and Jacques discovered rich iron deposits on their 
new property, and as a result established one of the first iron 
foundries in America. Their act permanently linked Catoctin 
Manor with the stirring history of the nation, for from their 
mines and furnaces came cannon and cannon-balls for General 
Washington’s armies in the Revolutionary War. 

Later, in 1788, when James Rumsey, another Marylander, 
was experimenting with steamboats, the shaft of his first boat 
was cast in the Catoctin Manor foundries. Rumsey’s first 
successful trial run of his boat was made on the Potomac River 
near Shepherdstown, W. Va., in October, 1783, and thus the first 
successful American steamboat came into being. 

General Washington was present at the trial, and there is to 
ve seen today among his papers the 
certificate, dated September 7, 1784, 
te gave Rumsey, attesting the success 
of the trial, 

Again, during the Civil War, when 
the Confederate ironclad Merrimac 
was doing so much damage to the 
Wooden ships of the Federal navy, 
heavy iron plates for the Monitor, 
the Yankee cheese-box on a raft,” 
Were cast in the Catoctin Furnaces. 
Their high quality did much to bring 
about the success of the Monitor in its 
historic engagement with the Merrimac. 


oy, this is historic ground! 
.unning through Catoctin Manor 


* Hunting Creek, which the U. S. Com- 
—— of Fisheries recently declared 
th € finest trout stream within a 

Susand miles of the national capital. 
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ington, President Hoover may be busily dropping his trout 
flies on the cool, shady pools under the great rocks. 

But Frederick county has many other claims on history, as 
well as being one of the rich and lovely agricultural counties of 


America. Its beautiful rolling fields, great barns, comfortable 
houses and excellent roads are a delight to the eye of every 
farmer who sees them. And since it is only about 40 miles from 
Washington, it is within easy reach of every visitor to the 
nation’s capital. 


WO of the most romantic and best-known figures of our 

national life lived in Frederick, and now lie buried there. 
It is difficult to say which of these is the better known—Francis 
Scott Key or Barbara Frietchie. 

During the War of 1812, while he was held a prisoner aboard 
a British ship during the bombardment of Fort McHenry in 
Baltimore harbor, Key wrote, on the back of an old envelope, 
the poem which has become our national anthem: “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” His body now lies in Mt. Olivet Cemetery 
in Frederick, and his tomb is the Mecca of many tourists and 
historians from all over the world. 

There are few people in America today, above the age of 30 
years, anyway, who haven’t read—and in most cases studied 
in school—Whittier’s famous poem, ‘Barbara Frietchie.” Just 
how much of historic truth there is in the lines of the poem it 

©U.&U. is a little difficult to say. Opinion 

— wee divides sharply on this subject. Cer- 

tainly, at the time he wrote the poem, 

Whittier believed the incident had 

actually occurred as he described it. 

And that Mrs. Frietchie was an ardent 
Unionist there is no doubt. 

Recently, through the efforts of the 
Barbara Frietchie Association, Dame 
Barbara’s quaint home has been re- 
stored, and in it can be seen the crum- 
bling flag she undoubtedly possessed on 
the day in question, as well as other 
interesting relics of her lifetime. Among 
these is an ancient Staffordshire china 
coffee-pot from which as a young girl 
of 15 Barbara Hauer, later Barbara 
Frietchie, is believed to have served 
coffee to George Washington. 

Barbara Frietchie is buried in Mt. 
Olivet, and her tomb and restored 
home have become points of interest 
second only to the grave of Key. 


The historic mansion of Catoctin Manor, at 
Frederick 
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Immortal Twelve Judges of t 
County Court. 

Their act of November 23, 1 
of the major steps which led te 
tionary War and 
A bronze tablet, placed 
house by the local chapter of t 


commemorates their leadership. 


flows the Mo- 5 a 


| pe far from Frederick 
nocacy River. Three m 


Frederick, along the banks of 
this river, was fought the Civil 
War Battle of the Monocacy. 
This was not one of the major 
engagements of the war, but 
it was one of the most impor- 


tant. It was the last stand of 
a small Union force before 
Washington, and it delayed 


EKarly’s Confederate raiders 
sufficiently so that re-enforce- 
ments were able to reach the 
capital. General Lew Wallace, 
author of ‘“‘Ben Hur,’’ com- 
manded the Union troops at 
this engagement. At the last 
session of Congress, a small 
appropriation was made to 
purchase land and improve the 
tional monument. 


SHORT distance above the 


National Pike crosses the river. 


by funds from the national trea 


bitter sentiment was some one to 
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united to take 
repudiating the 
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Monument at Frederick over the grave 
of Francis Scott Key, who wrote “The 
Star Spangled Banner” 
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National Pike, there was erected at one end of it a huge stonp 
demijohn, or jug, and from that it-is now known as Jug Bridge 

Why this particular decoration was placed on the bridge Mo 
one now knows. 
the soldiers of both armies used it as a hiding-place for Whiskey 
but this seems rather far-fetched. 
its oddity and interest remain. 

The visitor who spends a summer night in Frederick May 
waken near midnight to the hoot of some far-away owl, Unless 
the sleeper returns too soon to his slumbers, he wi!] hear a sof 
chime strike the hour. It is the old German town clock in on 
of the ‘‘clustered spires 
constructed 
generations for 132 years. 

There are many other places of historic interest in and Near 
Frederick. Still well-preserved are the Revolutionary barracks 
in which were quartered prisoners taken at Saratoga, Trento, 
and Yorktown. 

A few miles south of the city was manufactured the first glass 
in America. 
may now and then discover priceless gems of this old glass jn 
some of the outlying districts around Frederick. 


Tradition has it that during the Ciyi] W, 


Whatever its Significanes 


of which Whittier wrote. The clock 


in 1797, has marked the hours for Succeeding 


The antique “‘bug” with a nose for such treasyp 


INETEEN miles southwest of Frederick, on 
paved road which runs through some of the most 


beautiful and fertile country in America, is Harpers 
Ferry. 
his famous raid. 
career was brought to an end. 
marks the spot on which his capture was effected, 


Here, it will be recalled, John Brown made 
And here he was captured and his 
A small monument 


Gettysburg is 33 miles to the north. South Mou. 


tain battlefield is 16 miles to the west, and the scene 
of the bloody conflict on the Antietam eight mils 
farther on. 
the only memorial in the world ever erected to war 
correspondents. 
dents Memorial Arch, and was erected by the late 
George Alfred Townsend, author and Civil War eo 
respondent, to the memory of the correspondents d 
the Civil War. 

Truly, President Hoover will find himself ina 
region of rare beauty and great historic interest, when he comes 


On the crest of South Mountain stands 


It is known as the War Correspon- 


to fish the pools of Hunting Creek. ° 


> Monocacy battlefield, the old 
This was the first road built 


sury. It ran from Baltimore to 


Frederick, Cumberland, Md., Wheeling, W. Va., and on into 


Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and 
Old Trails Road. 

If the President chooses this 
toctin Manor, he will follow the 
able distance. 
road crosses the Monocacy on a 
bridge. 


Three miles east of the 


Built in 1808, at the time of the construction of the 


is now a part of the National 


route from Washington to Ca- 
historic old pike for a consider- 
city of Frederick, the 
very odd and interesting stone 


“Up from the meadows rich with corn, 
Clear in the cool September morn 
The clustered spires of Frederick stand 
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And here is the old house from whose 

window, according to Whittier’s fo 

mous poem, Barbara Frietchie waved 

the Union flag in the face of Stonewall 

Jackson’s marching division. Any 
way, it’s a good poem 
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—wHERE isn’t 
{much in the 
/ gardener’s oF 
orchardist’s bag 
+ tricks that he isn’t 
alled on to display in 
ly. This is the month 
* budding, slipping, 
spraying, dusting, 
slanting, mulching, cul- 
tivating, watering, fer- 
tliing, pruning, har- 
ssting—in short, it’s 
a busy month. 

In the vegetable-gar- 
en, there is still time 
or a planting of early- 
corn, 
or sowing beets and 
arrots for winter stor- 
ge, and for planting 


nap beans. Late in 


maturing sweet 


ly, pe-tsai, endive, 
kale, kohlrabi, lettuce, 
sinach and winter 


radish can be planted. 
Fertilizer must not be 
mitted, for late plant- 
ngs have none-too-long 
4growing season. 

In the flower-garden, 
make late plantings of 
erennial flowers and 
sw seeds of quickly-maturing annuals to 
fllin spots in flower-beds or borders. Lift 
tulips and other fall bulbs which have ma- 
tured, and store in a dry place. Cut off the 
tops of unsightly perennials that have taken 
ivacation from their business of blooming. 


en pruning-shears can take it easy in summer, they 

‘1 should not be left on the hook. Climbing roses should have 
dead wood, weak branches and old canes removed as soon as 
wering is done. 

Summer pruning of shrubs should follow this rule:, Prune 
nmediately after flowers have withered, unless, byés@doing the 
remy, leaf or shoot effect is destroyed. ‘Péad wood is readily 
‘tected in summer. Hedges must be pruned to check fast- 
rowing plants, such as privet, and to overcome the shagginess 
i those whose tips do not grow evenly. 

_ One place where summer pruning causes controversy is in 

’ vineyard. Some growers do, and apparently have good 
results; others don’t, and have equally good 
results. The Geneva Station says .summer 
pruning delays maturity and decreases sugar 
content of grapes. 








NE pest ever present in the garden 
and orchard is the plant-louse. It 
may be green, brown 
or pink—that makes 
no difference in its ap- 


petite or its control. 
Photo at lower left 
shows plant-lice on 


shoot of apple. The 
curling of leaves is a 
sign that seldom fails. Control 
nicotin sulfate, nicotin dust or one 
of the new pyrethrum preparations, 
Moths of the apple-tree tent- 
caterpillar (photo at lower right 
shows one of the tents) are now 
laying their eggs for next season’s 
hatch. One way to make things 
unpleasant for this pest is to 
destroy wild-cherry trees in fence- 






































Full speed ahead” in July is 
the secret of good crops from 


{ ) ) ing. 

SRCHARD and 22 
ve 

(arden 
< 


and sloping from ten to twelve 
inches back 


rows. This won’t make 
it possible to cut out 
spraying next spring, 
but it will help greatly 
in control of the pest. 

A new method of 
fighting cabbage-root 
maggots (which attack 
cauliflower, broccoli and 
other crops of this 
family) calls for calomel 
instead of corrosive sub- 
limate. Calomel is safer 
and does not corrode 
metal containers as does 
corrosive sublimate. 
Only one application of 
the calomel is required. 
Had any trouble with 
maggots? 






IRE-BLIGHT, a 
bacterial disease 
that makes the tips of 
branches look like they 
had been _ scorched, 
doesn’t yield to spray- 
Not a new dis- 


had it to contend with 

over 100 years ago. 

Cutting out and burn- 
ing blighted portions is the only control. 
Unless cutting is delayed till after terminal 
growth stops in August, disinfect the pruning 
tools when making cuts. 


O more cutting of asparagus after July 1. 
But what to do with the bed? 

If not mulched, thoroughly cultivate to remove grass and 
weeds between rows, and use hoe or weeder between plants in 
the row. Fertilizer can be put on as soon as cutting is over, 
or in spring before growth starts. Half early in July and half 


early in spring is not a bad way to apply the fertilizer. 


Rhubarb is another crop that should be excused for the rest 
of the summer. Although the harvest season is over, do rot 
fail to remove seed stalks whenever they appear. 


RUNE-GROWERS of the Northwest have almost universally 

adopted the use of paradichlorobenzene crystals as a means 
of controlling the prune-root borer, and they find it much more 
effective and less 
destructive to trees 
than the old pock- 
et-knife method. 
This is the material 
so widely used for 
control of the peach- 
borer. 

The method recom- 
mended for prunes is to 









spread from __ three- 
fourths to one ounce of fine 
crystals in an_ inch-wide 


strip around the tree, about 
two inches from the trunk. 
The ground is leveled about 
the tree without disturbing 
the under soil before applica- 
tion is made. After crystals 
are put down, fine soil is 
mounded about the tree on top 
of the ring of crystals to a 


height of six or eight inches, Nest of apple- 


tree tent-cater- 
pillar on wild 


[Cont. on page 34 cherry 








“I won’t be going up tomorrow 
- « « probably not for: several 
days . . . probably not again”’ 


UTTING her down on Arabella Bay was easy. It 

was like dropping a feather on a sheet of clear green 

glass. She touched almost without a splash; curving 

ripples spread in her wake. Prentice pressed moder- 

ate throttle and taxied her up to the pontoon float 
at the end of the wharf. 

Miss Burchardt stepped out of the cockpit. 

‘“‘Wasn’t it glorious today! so blue and warm!” 

“It was mighty fine,’’ said Prentice. He was a moment with 
the moorings, then followed his passenger up the steps to the 
wharf. 

She had not waited for him 
preceded him toward the shore. 
come up, swinging her flying-helmet in her hand. 
like fibers of bursting thistle—if thistle-floss be golden. 

“T won’t be going up tomorrow, Mr. Warner 
ably not for several days probably not again.’ 

Prentice caught his breath. He plainly felt his heart stop 
beating. 

“It’s been loads of fun,” she said, ‘“‘and I’ve learned a lot 
about flying. I’m sorry it’s over.” 

“You’re not. , going up again?” 

“T’m afraid not. Father, you know—his heart. 
I’m risking my neck. I’ve got to be careful of him.” 

“‘Yes,”’ said Prentice, ‘‘but there’s really no risk. And you’ve 
only started. There’s a heap to learn yet.” 

She shrugged. ‘‘Rotten, isn’t it? But there it is. 
picked up something, haven’t I?” 

“Of course you have and I’d hoped, if you kept 
on with me, we’d be able to get your ticket before—well, before 
the time comes for you to go north. But if it’s that way with 
your father then I reckon ** Inside Pren- 
tice, something was protesting frantically. 

“You see,” he said, “‘it’s been mighty pleasant for me, too.” 

Miss Burchardt smiled—and it was not totally an indifferent 
smile, but as if the thought were new to her—and a little un- 
believable—that their association had meant anything special 
to him. She looked at him kindly. 

“You’ve been a good pal, Mr. Warner, and very patient 
with me. About the lessons—there’ve been ten, haven’t there? 


she never did: her trim figure 
There she waited for him to 
Her hair 


prob- 
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He thinks 
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cA short story of love and a storm, and the old crate that was 
eight hundred dollars at auction 


By JENNINGS PERRY 


Illustrated by R.. HOWELL RANSLEY 


—counting today? I'll have Father mail a check in the mon. 
ing—if that is all right with you?” 
Curse the check! Prentice was thinking—that there shoui 
ever be such a thing between them!—for that was what wa 
between them. And she was going! Aloud, he muttered: 

“Of course.” 

‘“‘Well’’—she held out her hand—‘‘good-by, good luck.” 

““Good-by.”’ 

She turned away 

“Miss Burchardt!”’ 

“Yes?” 

“T’ll be seeing you, I hope I mean, if you'll 
wanting something from the mainland, you won’t hesitate t 
call on me?” 
“Surely not. 


, she was going .., 
he called. 


Thanks a heap.” 


IS gaze followed the red sweater till it disappeared in th 

grove of pines that screened the Burchardt mansion. The 
girl did not look back. Why should she have looked back? lx 
demanded of himself, angrily, facing about toward the bay 
Would she have looked back at her father’s chauffeur? or at the 
mate of her father’s yacht? And what was he, Prentice Wame 
more than these? . . another hired man! . : 

Various craft lay in the land-locked harbor beneath his eye 
several motor-launches, a glistening hydroplane, three oceat- 
going yachts—the largest of which, the Chieftain, was th 
Burchardts’. She rode—long, lean, glistening white—ju 
within the breakwater, having too deep draft to come nearer 
the pier. They said she’d cost $3,000,000—three million, jut 
to take a sick old man and his daughter places a private Pul 
man couldn’t go! 

Three million! Prentice turned his eyes back to the weathe 
beaten wings of his old seaplane, projecting beyond the what 
head—$800 at auction she stood him, and she was about all lt 
had in the world; his bread-winner. She was worth about # 
much as one of the life-boats on the Chieftain ; 

Just fifty or sixty million dollars—that was all that separa 
him from Eva Burchardt. And he had had no better se® 
than to have fallen for her. That would be surprising to le 
if she knew about it—no doubt, even, amusing. But it neve 
would occur to her that he might have. Well, he'd fallen hart 
“conked out”? completely. When your heart went into a ta 
spin as his had, it was no use yanking at the controls. 


H® turned up the path toward the wireless station, * 

slowly, kicking at tufts of beach-grass. Mrs. Rant 

lunch waiting. He ate—not that he felt like eating today, a 

he might as well take what was coming to him. That a 

contract: two hundred a month and lunch, for bringing out te 

mail each morning—wages and keep—a hired man’s contra 
Rand came in from the shack. 


“’Lo, Prent. D’ja pipe the swell new plane?” 





“Nope. What plane?” said Prentice. 
“‘Musta come out while you were up with 
Landed on the golf-links. Trick little affair—glitter am 
Prentice pushed back his plate. “Who owns her? sf 
“Oh, some young swell with a frog lip-thatch. ae 
Grandison, I think. Putting up at old man Burchardts. 
be competition for you, I guess.” 
‘‘Reckon not,” said Prentice. 
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“She’s a purty little thing,” said Rand. “Oughta go over 
and take a squint at her.” 

“Yep. Maybe I will.” Prentice rose from the table. 

“Going now?”’ asked Rand. “TI’ll stroll over with you.” 


“Not today. Got to be hiking back to Brunswick.” He 
took down the canvas mail-pouch from a nail. “Anything you 
need ashore?” ' 

“Sure . . . Cigarettes. Six packs o’ the usual. And 


sy—hold on a minute. Honey,” he called to his wife out in the 
‘itchen, “what was that message for Prent they phoned from 
the Burchardts’?”’ 

“Something about medicine, wasn’t it?’’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Rand. “Dr. Ratthar phoned. The old man’s 
expecting some special dope from Germany. Wants you to 
keep an eye out for it—and handle carefully.” 

“All right,”’ said Prentice. 

“T believe that’s the story. Ain’t that all, honey?” 

Mrs. Rand said it was. Prentice took his leave: 

“See you tomorrow, folks.” 


T the wharf, he started his engine, climbed aboard and 

revved her up. The length of Belle Isle stretched beneath, 
partitioned into the eight estates of wealthy men—the ‘“Ex- 
clusives,”’ as they were called ashore—who came each winter 
to take possession of their own little world. 

The golf-links straggled like green ponds among the pine 
trees. A little group of people was gathered about a ship parked 
on a fairway near the club-house. Prentice studied her with 
curiosity—and a twinge of jealousy. She was a monoplane, 
spanking new—and a darb! He could tell she was new by the 
shine of the sun on her fabric and on the plywood 
of her fuselage. A two-seater—just such a little 
ship as he hungered to own himself—as, with 
God’s help, he would own—one day. 

He grunted indignantly at the thought that, in 
all probability, to the amateur who flew her she 
was only a plaything. He did not like him any- 
way—name of Grandison, a French mustache, 
and a guest of the Burchardts—three excellent 
reasons for disliking him, if he never knew any 
more. 

Below him now was the Burchardt garden with 
afountain in which stood a marble figure. There 
were oleanders and hibiscus in the garden. Once 
he had glimpsed Eva there, with her great white dog, by the 
fountain. She had lifted the dog’s head to show him the ship. 
Often Prentice had walked with her in that garden—in his fancy. 
Today it was deserted, as it had always been save for that one 
memorable occasion. Eva would not come out to wave him 
farewell; tomorrow she would not be at the wharf when he 
arrived, eager for the hop. No more Eva 


RENTICE sighed. Leveling off, he headed for the mainland. 
The old in-line Fram-X clattered lustily. He knew to a 
fraction what she would do: 31 minutes from Belle Isle to Bruns- 
wick, on a day like today, with the surface of the sound un- 
ruffled even by a breeze. 

He began to wonder why old man Burchardt had suddenly 
put his foot down on Eva’s flying. She had been so enthusiastic, 
and it was difficult to picture the old fellow denying her any- 
thing she really wanted: everybody knew she “ran” him. Of 
course, he was ill—but so he had been. Maybe he was worse 
v8 It was late, though, to start getting anxious about her 
safety. Naturally she’d been safe! Would he, Prentice, ever 
have taken her up if he hadn’t been sure of that? 

The town was showing up ahead. Prentice pushed her nose 
down to the horizon. As he reached to cut out the motor, some- 
thing flashed under the ship like a noisy gust of wind. An 
Instant later, the monoplane shot up across his line of flight, 
corkscrewing dizzily. Almost she seemed to twist up on her 
Wwing-tip. Prentice’s eyes popped wide. 

Up!—and up! For a second the drone of her powerful engine 
ened out the clatter of the old Fram-X. She was gone 
‘ ore Prentice could bat an eye—back over him in the direction 
ary which she had come. A perfect Immelmann! The fool 
‘ould fly! But what a fool! what a prize maniac! 
ee looked over his shoulder. The monoplane had 
As sh again. She was coming up on his port side like a rocket. 
jan ~ went by, he saw there were two people in her. They 
ose ooking toward him, laughing. One face had a little black 
him a There was a flicker of scarlet as an arm waved to 
Ind rom the forward cockpit. Eva! holy jumping 

%s . . . «with that fool! 
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II 

HERE was a registered package at the post-office the next 

morning, for old man Burchardt. It was marked Fragile 
and postmarked “Berlin.’”’ Prentice stowed it carefully in the 
pocket of his jacket. Mail was distributed at the Rand cottage. 
When Prentice arrived, he found Dr. Ratthar, old man Burch- 
ardt’s private physician, among those awaiting him. He was a 
round, little man with a close-clipped beard and a perpetual 
expression of worry in his eyes. Prentice turned over the 
package to him. 

“Mr. Burchardt hasn’t had a bad turn, I hope.”’ 

“Oh no - no. He is much the same.” 

“T got the idea from something Miss Burchardt said this 
morning—and then, the medicine.” 

A brief, perfunctory smile passed over the red lips: 

“Not at all not at all. The preparation is intended 
for an emergency which we trust will not develop—only for 
that. Mr. Burchardt is quite well. Very kind of you, Mr.—er 
—Pilot, to fetch it out—er, very kind. Good-day, sir.” 

The distribution over, Prentice left the cottage and strolled 
toward the golf-links. 

He located the monoplane at one side of the first fairway. 
As he had thought, she was a Watson “Swallow,” specially con- 
structed, and outfitted for sport. He walked slowly around 
her, taking in every detail, from tail assembly to the polished 
hub in front of her 9-cylinder B.-J. engine. What a baby! And 
streamlined like a rifle bullet! 

Inside, she was just as pretty. Leaning across the uphol- 
stered coaming of her cockpit, Prentice examined her instru- 
ment panel—a hard rubber board grained to look like onyx. 
On it was every conceivable thing—from tachom- 
eter to timepiece—all mounted in silver. Just a 
rich man’s toy! At the top was a monogram em- 
blem, also let into the panel in silver: A.R.S.G. 
The last for Grandison, of course. The others 
might be for—well, guessed Prentice, how about 
Algernon Ryndam Stuvy .. . 

“Does she suit you?” asked a voice behind him. 

Prentice straightened up leisurely. Here was 
Algernon himself, in golf pants, too. The lip- 
thatch was nicely waxed this morning. 

“T’m Art Grandison,” said Algernon. ‘You're 
the chap who brings out the mail, aren’t you? 
Miss Burchardt tells me you’ve been giving her 
some pointers on flying.” 

“Yeah.” 

At second glance Prentice saw that, discounting the mustache 
and swagger costume, there was nothing offensively Algernonish 
about the man. He was a good-looking young fellow with a 
rather well-fed face, but husky enough, and sun-burned to the 
color of a coconut. 

“T want to apologize,’’ said Grandison, “‘for zooming up under 
you yesterday. Miss Burchardt said she knew you, and I 
wanted to show her a few tricks a real ship will do.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ said Prentice. ‘‘Where’d you learn 
the game?” 

“IT had a man—fellow who'd flown in the war—kept him most 
of last year. It’s great sport, isn’t it?” 

“All of that.” 

“And you? Of course you didn’t pick it up yourself?” 

“T got mine at Kelly,” said Prentice. ‘‘What’d they soak you 
for this baby? if you don’t mind my asking.” 

“‘Let’s see . . . ” Grandison tapped his cheek with one 
finger reflectively. ‘‘Why, twelve thousand, I believe. It may 
have been fourteen—somewhere in there.” 

““Come high, eh?” 

“Rather!” 

“If I were you,” said Prentice, “I wouldn't leave her sitting 
out here in the weather. This salt air is hell on an engine.” 

Grandison snapped his fingers: ‘‘That reminds me. I wanted 
to ask you Where the deuce does a chap get his ship 
serviced in this country?” 

Prentice grinned, glancing instinctively from his own oil- 
seamed hands to the other’s rosy fingernails. 

“You could probably scare up a mechanic at Jacksonville,” 
he said. ‘I do my own.” 

“Really?” Grandison stared with polite amazement, then 
went on serenely: ‘‘Would it be asking too much .. . I 
mean would you mind keeping an eye on my engine while I’m 
down here? I’m a terrible dub when it comes to engines.” 

For an instant Prentice hesitated. He told himself he might 
have known this was coming—and his inclination was to tell 
this lily-fingered dude where he might go and jump in. Against 
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happen to that beautiful 


Also, it was 


this was the thought of wl 
B.-J. if nobody gave her any attenticr 
the engine that in the future would be joy-hopping with Eva 
Burchardt. 

“Of course, 

“All right,”’ 
find the time. 
and get her under cover.”’ 

“Topping!”’ said Grandison. ‘And now I've got to trot along 
to lunch. My good luck you happene d to be about.” 


said Grandison, ‘‘I’ll make it right with you.” 
Prentice “T’ll do it, if I can 
She’s too sl Take my advice 


- ] “14 
agreed, gruffls 


ck to be neglected. 


H® hurried away toward the club-house, his baggy breeches 
flapping against his knees 

“Yeah!”’ Prentice “but you'll pay for 
your luck, buddy!’’ He’d service the engine, all right, for its own 
and for Eva’s sake, but he’d collect. A guy who didn’t know 
the difference between twelve and fourteen, when you were 
talking of thousands of dollars, ought to be nicked. 

As he returned toward the Rand cottage, these reflections 
gave him some grim pleasure—since every extra buck he got 
his hands on would be one more toward the classy little ship 
he would get himself, one day. At the same time, however, the 
thought that he was going to be more than ever a “hired man”’ 
on Belle Isle pricked his pride. Ah, well—-for that. But just 
let that round-faced cake-eater peep ‘‘my man” one time! 
» « « justonce! ... 

While they were eating, Rand inquired 

“D’ja tell Prent about the engagement, honey’ 

“About Miss Burchardt and Mr. Grandison?’’ Mrs. Rand 
looked up brightly. ‘‘No—but I expect Prent already knew 
being with Miss Burchardt so much. Did you, Prent?”’ 

He had just lifted a tall glass of iced tea. His hand shook, 
but he held the glass before his face till the last drop was drained. 
When he set it down he had conquered his nerves. 

‘“‘Sure,” he said, calmly enough to get by. ‘‘Fine, isn’t it?” 

That afternoon he did not make his usual turn over the island. 
He was afraid to look down into a certain garden; afraid he 
might surprise two people there . . . and his heart was 
sad enough without that. He took the old ship back up St. 
Simon Sound with her throttle wide——-doing her full 90. He 
felt that a hurtling. burst of speed was the only thing to do 
him any good 


grumbled after him. 


URING the week that followed, Prentice Warner spent as 
little time as possible on Belle Isle, and saw nothing of Eva 


Burchardt. He did not want to see her. He was sorry he had 
ever seen her. His job now was to avoid her—which was not 
difficult—until he could put out of his mind the memory of 
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She pancaked into the water 
with a smack. Instantly, he * 
leaped from the cockpit 
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her fine-spun hair dancing in the wind-——which was difficult 

Then, one morning, coming down in a long glide to Ara 
Bay, he saw a stir about the Chieftain—and his “cured” heart 
relapsed with a tumble. A covered launch was going out to 
the yacht. On the wharf, a group of people waved hands ang 
handkerchiefs. 

Before his prop had stopped he was out of the cockpit, sera. 
bling up the steps. The first person he saw was Eva Burchard 
the second was Grandison, who stood beside her. To his sup. 
prise, she came to meet him. 

“You’re not sailing so soon?’’ he demanded, “with the gop 
son ° . 
“It’s because of Father,’’ she said. ‘‘He doesn’t imp 
and Dr. Ratthar thinks there'll have to be an operation, So 
we're going up to Baltimore. But I’ve been wanting to explain, 
Mr. Warner, about stopping flying with you. I’m afraid you 
think I’m a terrible liar—and terribly rude—but I really dig 
stop because Father wished it. I wasn’t quite frank with you 
though. You see, it was because Father got an idea your ship 
was old and—and perhaps not—what do you say? , . . 
airworthy. But he didn’t mind with Arthur, because Arthy 
had special training—and—well, I just didn’t want you & 
think I’d told you a big one. You understand, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I understand.’’ It was honey to Prentice’s ears, but 
there was matter more pressing: ‘‘Then you won't be back— 
this year?” 

“Oh, yes. Rather, it depends on Father's health. If he gets 
better soon es ate 

“Is he going?’”’ asked Prentice, nodding toward Grandison. 

“Who? Arthur?”’ For a brief moment she looked 
at him quizzically: it was her turn to understand. “No,” she 
smiled. ‘‘Arthur’s staying here to keep the house open. Of 
course, if we find we can’t return, he’ll come north, too.” 

The launch had come back for her. 

“‘Good-by,”’ she said. ‘‘I do hope you have it clear about the 
flying. It’s been on my conscience.’’ Her hand barely rested 
in his an instant. She called: 

‘‘Arthur, are you coming out in the boat?”’ 

“T guess not, dear.”’ 

Prentice looked the other way, in order that, if she kissed him, 
he would not see. 

The launch sputtered away. Prentice knew she was gone, 
and that he loved her, and that there would be no more sham 
of putting her out of his mind. When she should be Mn 
A. R. S. Grandison, she would still be queen of his memories, 
She was not for him—but a man could always remember. 


“Say, my man, when are you coming to have a go over the 
ao 


machinery? 


{¢ ‘ontinued on page 2 
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RETTY PRINTED DRESS for 
sports wear popular design. 
veless; pleated skirt; a trifle 


nger than last yea 


[' IS EXTRAORDINARY 
what the outboard motor hzes 

ne for small power-boats. They 
are building and racing them every- 
where. This one is on the Salton 
%a, in Southern California, and it 

ade almost 40 miles an hour. But 

you don’t have to go that fast to enjoy it 
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T TAKES CAREFUL NAVIGATION to 

get a ship the size of the airplane-carrier 
Saratoga through the narrow part of the 
Panama Canal. She is passing the deepest 
part of the cut, where some of the worst 
slides of earth took place 


F THE STREET RAILWAYS don't all 

stop running first, very likely they may use 
this new type of rail crossing, invented by 
a Los Angeles man. Works on the plan of a 
turntable 


HE SKYSCRAPERS agz¢t odder and odder. 
The one below is in Chicago, belongs to 
Medinah Temple (Masonic), and 
is finished at the top with an Oriental 
Mosque effect. Queer, but why not? 
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EYER SEEN CONEY ISLAND? It’s on the southern shore of Long Island, the nearest good beach to New 


Yo : 
betes oe Quite a few New Yorkers and others go there, as you see. 
Y im, but don’t go near the water.”’ 


If you don’t like crowds, better go on a cold, rainy day 


A case of “‘Hang your clothes on a 
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OSSESSING much style, easy to make, 
comfortable to wear in hot weather! What 
more could a home dressmaker desire in a 
summer frock, and where could she find all 
these three essentials in a better com- 
bination than in the design shown on this page? 

As the season progresses, capes or berthas 
are becoming increasingly fashionable, and 
are part of many of the prettiest frocks. 
Besides being essentially feminine, 
an important style factor this sum- 
mer, they also have the added ad- 
vantage of taking away from the 
popular sleeveless dresses that 
“naked” look to which so many 
women object. They are also 
favored on the long-sleeved dresses 
for their flattering grace, and be- 
cause they will partially conceal a 
too-thin or too-fat upper arm. The design 
shown can be made either with or with- 
out sleeves. In the lower right illustra- 
tion, the dress is shown with long sleeves. 

The soft lines of the cape are repeated in the 
full lower edge of the skirt, and the deep hip 
yoke makes it becoming both to the slim and 
to those with mature figures. The skirt can 
be cut any length desired, but two or three 
inches below the knee is the fashionable length 
for dresses of this type. 

More and more, dresses and coats are made 
with a natural waist-line. In this model, No. 
2818, the position of the ribbon sash suggests 
the waist-line, as well as adding an interesting 
touch of color and variety of fabric to the frock. 

The shop counters are piled with fabrics 
that would make up beautifully in this attrac- 
tive style, for almost any soft fabric would be 
suitable, whether it is cotton, silk, rayon, 
celanese or bemberg, and whether it is plain 
or figured. 
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-After many years, capes or berth 

return to popular favor, and ap 

much liked, with good reason, w 
the summer dresses 


By JANE MORELAND 


If figured material is used for the dress, the cay 
can, if desired, be made of plain material, but many 
figured dresses are shown with figured capes, _ 

There are many color combinations that would x 
especially good in a dress of this type. One of the 
pale yellow flat crépes for both the collar and th 
dress, with picot-edged ribbon of the same color or 
of French blue, would make a useful dregs thyt 
could be worn both in the afternoon and evening, 

The woman who can wear black and red wel 
would like this model developed in lipstick-ri 
georgette, with bows of black ribbon. 

The blonde might well choose one of the soft, 
misty, large-flowered chiffons in which violet ani 
green predominate, and use a plain green for the 
collar and ribbons. 

Delightful black-and-white combinations, which 
are so smart, are shown in various materials that 
would be suitably soft for making up in this way 

For a more-informal dress than any of thew, 
select one of the lovely new cotton prints, and ue 
white voile for the collar, binding the edge with: 
bias fold of the dress material. The ribbon should 
be of the most-becoming shade found in the print. 

This kind of dress is suitable for many occasion 
in hot weather, and possesses the additional advar- 
tage of being quickly made and easily laundered. 

No. 2818 is designed for 16 and 18 years, 36, 3, 
40 and 42-inch bust. The 36-inch model require 

334 yards of 39-inch material. 


























Patterns can be secured by mail, postage prepaid, from The Farm Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, I 
Be sure to give number and size required. 1929 Summer Catalog containing 200 up-to-date styles, by matt, 


Pa., 10 cents each 
7 1, 10 cents 
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HEN food was grown at home, and eaten as it 

was produced, the problem of refrigeration was 

not nearly so important as it is now. Today, 

vast masses of our people are absolutely de- 

pendent on refrigeration; without it, foods could 
not be transported from the great sources of supply, and could 
not be stored until wanted. Our present conditions of living 
require the most careful handling of food products, not only in 
transit and storage, but in the home as well. 

Good refrigeration is a necessity for the home, not only to 
prevent food spoilage, but to retain the attractive freshness and 
palatability of foods that mean so much in making meals the 
pleasure they should be. Even the best of cooks are seriously 
handicapped in making tempting meals, 
wilted and the vegetables are shriveled and unsightly, the 


butter soft and the fruit too warm. 
Good household _ refrigeration 
takes into consideration the require- 
ments necessary to prevent food 
spoilage. The bacteria which cause 
spoilage are ever present, but their 
growth in numbers is very definitely 
retarded at low temperatures. 
laboratory tests indicate that at 
temperatures above 50° Fahrenheit, 
perishable foods spoil rapidly. 
At from 45° to 50°, fresh foods 
n be kept in good condition for 
he lenis ely short time that elapses 
n the average home between the 
purchase and the consumption of 
the food. However, it should be 
understood that these are not “cold- 
storage” temperatures, and foods 
should not be expected to stay fresh 
and wholesome if they are kept 
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_ HEALTH 


The Modern Home must have 
refrigeration for foods 


‘By 


GEORGE W.ALDER, E. E. 




















at these temperatures for excessively long periods of time. 

Satisfactory temperatures can be maintained in a good ice 
refrigerator if it is kept well iced. Many people seem to feel 
that as long as there is any ice at all in the refrigerator, it is a 
safe place in which to stock their costly food. This is a fallacy. 
When the ice-chamber is filled, the lowest possible temperatures 
for any particular refrigerator are maintained, and if it is a good 
refrigerator, they should be cold enough. 


But if the ice supply is not replenished regularly, so as to keep 


spoilage will result. 






































In this Dpe, ice is made : 
kerosene heat 


Left—Ice cubes are easily made 
by mechanical refrigeration 


All-porcelain refrigerators 
(right) are easy to keep clean 


Refrigerator shown at upper 
left is arranged for cooling by 
ice or mechanical refrigeration 


In side-icing box (upper right), 
lowest temperature is just be- 
low ice 





the ice-chamber filled, or nearly so, the probability is that food 
Fortunately, the ice consumption is no 
greater when the ice-chamber is filled than when it is not, so 
that economy as well as health is easily on the side of proper 
if the lettuce is icing, for the ice consumption will be no greater and the spoilage 
of costly articles of food will be much less. 


Quality Pays 
GOOD refrigerator is a paying 
investment. The poorly de- 


- signed refrigerator may not main- 


tain satisfactory temperatures, no 
matter how well iced. The poorly 
constructed refrigerator with in- 
adequate insulation will prove very 
costly to operate, because of the 
high ice consumption. It is almost 
impossible to predict how a refrig- 
erator will perform, until it has been 
submitted to careful laboratory 
tests. Therefore, in making a 
choice, select a refrigerator that has 
been tested by a recognized labora- 
tory, and has met standards which 
will insure safe refrigeration, as well 
as good construction. 

[Continued on page 42 
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Prentice spun about, | fists 
clenched. If the man had a 
mocking look on his face he 


1 


would smear it behind h 
But Grandison was not smiling; 
the expression on his plump face 
was one of honest inquiry, with 
—as he caught sight of the fists—a shadow of amazement. 
“Who ever told you I was your man?” Prentice snapped. 
Grandison was genuinely worried. The pointed mustache 
quivered like the needle of a seismograph registering a quake. 
“Excuse excuse,” he said; ‘“‘no offense.”’ 
‘“‘Well,”’ said Prentice, ‘‘“somehow it gets my goat.”’ His anger 
had passed. ‘‘I’ll try to find time for the bus tomorrow,” he said. 
His eyes turned back to the bay where the launch was drawing 
alongside the Chieftain. The girl sprang out of her and ran up 
the accommodation ladder. From the deck she waved. Of 
course it was for Grandison—Prentice swung his helmet in 
answer, as if it had been for him. 


Il 


LONG the northern horizon there lay a low black line of 
clouds. The breeze was freshening. Prentice spiraled into 
Arabella Bay from the south and tied up his ship 
securely. Without the Chieftain, the bay looked 
empty. 

At the cottage, the usual customers were assem- 
bled for the mail, but they were unusually excited. 
Mrs. Rand, too, who met him at the doorway, was 
obviously flustered. 

“George is getting a call from the Chieftain,” 
she said. “Something bad has happened to old 
Mr. Burchardt.”’ 

Prentice stepped by her and into the radio-shed. 
Rand was hunched over his desk, the phones clipped on his 
ears, writing hurriedly on a pad. Looking over his shoulder, 
Prentice read the message addressed to Arthur Grandison: 


’ 
S ears. 


Father seized suddenly. 
tonic in drawer of cal 
Father can not last mor 


Dr. Ratthar left special heart 
] Must have it or 
You can reach 

Mr. Warner 
we turned back. . . 


yinet iv room. 
than few hours. 
Tt is the only hope. 


Weh 


us by plane in two hour 
will help you get off I know. 


Rand’s pencil scrawled out the rest of the message, word by 
word—the position of the yacht, a second agonized appeal for 
haste, and the signature, ‘‘Eva.’’ Rand snatched off the phones 
and looked up. 

“Hello, Prent. That’s hell, ain’t it? They’re 60 miles off 
Cape Fear—and there’s storm warnings from Hatteras south. 
What the dickens does she expect him to do?” 

‘Poor. kid!’”’ said Prentice—he did not mean Grandison. 

“Well, I’ll phone it to him.”’ 

“Wait!” Prentice bent over and ripped the sheet from the 
pad. “That won’t do. He’s got to be told—that baby. I'll 
attend to that; see to the mail for me, will you?”’ 

One of the Burchardt cars was at the door. Prentice snapped 
to the astonished chauffeur: ‘‘Hit it up for the house. It’s life 
or death for the old man. You can come back for the mail.”’ 

The car leaped along the road that wound through the golf- 
links. Within a few minutes, Prentice was pounding at the 
door of the great house in the pine grove. The butler came 
running, and in two words Prentice gave him the gist of the 
matter. 

“Now,” he demanded, “‘how do I reach the doctor’s room?” 

“Third to the left from the top of the stairs, sir,” said the 
man; “it’s not locked.” 

“Right. And Mr. Grandison? 

“‘He’s not up yet, sir.” 

“Good lord! Go get him up. Here, give him this paper— 
see that he reads it. I’ll meet him here.” 

Thrusting the message into the man’s hand, Prentice sped up 
the broad stairs. Three doors to the left; he pushed into the 
room. In a corner stood a rosewood cabinet. Wrenching out 
the top drawer, he recognized without difficulty a small card- 
board carton—the package, without the wrapper, he had handed 
to Dr. Ratthar a few days before. Inside, swathed in cotton, 
were two small glass tubes, filled with a yellowish liquid. Fancy 
a doctor forgetting his most important medicine! 

Back in the hallway, he looked about for Grandison, fuming 
at the delay. Presently that person entered from another door- 
in a dressing-gown. 

Prentice stared: 
that rig!”’ 


where is he?”’ 


“The deuce, man! You’re not going up in 
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“Going up?” 

“Haven't you read what 
said? I told the man i os 
“Yes, yes. I read it, I see it 


all. But I must have ¢ 
think.”’ — 
‘“‘Time? think?” 


Prentice’s jaw dropped. ‘‘Look here, Grandison, maybe 
don’t get that message. The old man’s dying up the coast, and 
she says there’s just one dope to save him— it’s in this box. And 
there’s just one way to get it to him—and that’s for You to get 
up in your ship and hustle. That’s what Eva’s talking about” 

“Since when,” said Grandison, dully, “do you speak of Mig 
Burchardt as Eva?” 

“Oh hell! snap out of it, fellow. 
as it is—and there’s a gale making. 

“\3010, GN? . « « 
too blinking bad!’’ 

Prentice groaned pleadingly: ‘Hop into some pants, T'll gy 
down with you to start her. Here’s the stuff.” He tender 
the carton, but Grandison did not take his hands from the 
pockets of his gown. 

“‘Aren’t you being a bit bossy, my m——?”’ 

A gurgle of exasperation got by Prentice’s guard, 
Shooting out a long arm, he gathered the silk lapel 
of the dressing-gown in his fist. 

““*My man’ me again, you sap, and I'll crack 
your neck! Are you going to hop, or are you going 
to let the old man die?” 

“But you say yourself there’s going to bea 
storm. If you think I’m foolenough ..., ” 

‘“‘No”—Prentice released him and laughed shortly 
—*‘no; not a fool. You stand to marry too many 
millions if the old boy is washed out—eh? I'd 
forgotten that. Or maybe you just haven't got the guts—is 
that it? All right. Go back to your snooze.”’ 

‘“‘Why—why don’t you go? You've got a seaplane.” 

“Me?” Prentice had started out; he halted. ‘That's ex 
actly what I’m doing, my man. I’m pretending that message 
was sent to me. So long—my man!” 

He turned his back on Grandison. A voice called weakly: 

“You can take my ship, you know.” 

That had been in Prentice’s mind. 
his mind. 

“Thanks,” 
nothing.” 


It’s a long shot 
You've got to beat it,” 
and them at sea! It’s too bad 


Suddenly it went out of 


he called sarcastically over his shoulder, “for 


RABELLA BAY was no longer glassy like a mirror, bit 
agitated where nervous starts of wind brushed the surface 
The old plane was rocking patiently to the slow ground-swele 
Prentice looked to her moorings, wound the prop and steppet 
back to make contact. As he reached up again for the blade 
George Rand came bounding down the steps at the end of tt 
wharf. 
“Hold on, Prent! It’s no use gambling your skin—with® 
70-mile snorter coming down the coast. Call it off, boy!” 

“Stand clear,’’ warned Prentice. He swung. There was? 
choking explosion, another, and then a thrashing roar as the 
engine hit her stride. 

Prentice leaned toward the wireless-man. “Get in touch 
with the yacht,” he shouted. ‘Tell ’em the stuff’s coming.” 

‘‘Where’s Grandison?”’ 

For answer Prentice jerked his thumb shoreward. He threw 
one foot over the coaming of the cockpit and shoved aWay 
from the float. Out of the corner of his cye he could see Rand 
bawling and shaking his head. He nodded toward him and 
pressed up the throttle; the old Fram-X sounded good. | 

He swung in a circle to warm her up; then, at the far side of 
the bay, dropped his flippers and let her have it. With the h 
wind, she was not long lifting; he pulled the stick back of newt 
then far back. She zoomed. He eased her, zoomed again # 
held her as she was, into the northeast, toward the long clou 
bank. th 

Sliding his coast chart into the clip, Prentice put a mark wit 
his thumbnail at the position given by the yacht, determin 
the line he must hold to, and corrected his direction. Then 
he sat back and took stock of his chances. had 

Nothing in the situation to sing Hosannahs over. He te 
been a pig-headed clown, of course, not to have taken 
Swallow; but no use crying about that now—and besides, ‘et 
had to do it over again, he wouldn’t take her. No, by pao? 
It was his own party now. All he had in the world wa ¥ 
old crate—it was all he could offer (Continued on pale 
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When the cool, shady 





porch begins to lose some 






when 





of its freshness 






cushions grow dingy and 






the flor ris rain-streaked 
—use Fels-Naptha 
again! For this soap 
ives to all household 
cleaning the same 


EXTRA help that makes 











your washing so much 






CASICT oo Your grocer 






sells els-Naptha. Geta 





supply today. 




































OOK forward to a comfortable summer! The kind of wash dresses that keep 
their wearers feeling fresh and cool will be particularly popular this 


season, for practically every hour of the day. That's good news, for wash dresses 
























. . ° ”” 
are as inexpensive as they are smart—and the frequent “doing up” they need 
won't take too much out of either the dresses or you, if you uge Fels-Naptha. The 
EXTRA help of its good golden soap and dirt-loosening naptha washes these 
dainty fabrics easily—and as safely as it does your heavier things. Your grocer 


sells Fels-Naptha, in single bars or the convenient ten-bar cartons. 


Play suits like these let youngsters 
have a li ely, healthy good time 
—and Fels-Naptha makes play 
suits wo nderfully practt al. It 
gives EXTRA help that is kind 
to colors, vet takes out even 
ground tn dirtwithoul hard rub- 
bing. (Fels Vaptha is more than 


soap — it’s good golden soap 


Dy, de £ 
blended with plenty of dirt- 


Soap and plenty 


loosening naptha. So much 
naptha you can smell it down to 


PMG Make things sweet the last thin sliver of s@ap. 


Mclean with, — 
"Without hardrub- 


No wonder Fels-Naptha makes 


On: » is - , . 
t-Gentleto hands, too! all of your washing easier!) 





© 1929, Fels & Co., Philadelphia 
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ICNICS, auto trips 

and city folks drop- 

ping in unexpectedly 

make life on the farm 

more exciting than 
usual these days, and make the 
farm homemaker appreciate as 
never before the importance of a 
well-supplied larder, one stocked 
with a variety of canned foods, 
especially canned meats. Meats 
in the can keep in perfect con- 
dition without refrigeration, a 
factor worth considering during 
the summer months. 

At the national canners’ con- 
vention, held in Chicago the 
early part of the year, every 
phase of commercial canning was 
discussed. As a homemaker, | 
was impressed with the sincerity 
with which these men and wo- 
men were considering the farm- 
home problem, particularly when 
discussing the various canned 
meats and their importance and 
place in the diet. 

The canned meats, as pre- 
pared today by reliable packers, 
have printed on the labels the 
exact ingredients. Hence the 
value of learning to read and to 
know labels. The contents of 
these cans are prepared from 
Federal Government inspected, 
good quality meat, and have on 
the label the words ‘“‘U. S. In- 
spected and Passed,’’ then the 
number and letter of the pack- 
ing-house which packed them. 


In the process of preparation, the meat is removed from the 

















(anned Meats 


Solve emergency-meal problem 
Cc 
by their use 


By ERNA J. BERTRAMS 





croquettes 


bone, carefully cooked in huge cookers, seasoned and packed $4 pound American cheese 


into sterilized-cans, which are sealed and again cooked or proc- 


1 can tomato soup 
1 green pepper, diced 
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Corned-beef hash with poached eggs 


is a popular combination 


relatively inexpensive, due to the 
large quantity and modern meth. 
ods followed in the large packing 
houses; second, because they arp 
ready to serve at a moment; 
notice; third, because there ay 
canned meats prepared to moo 
every size purse. 
Ways of Utilizing 
Ce of the most popular ¢ 
the canned meats—Vien, 
sausage—will make a temptiry 
main dish if heated and banked 
around a generous mound ¢ 
piping-hot mashed potatoes, anj 
served with a rich brown gray 
Canned ham, either the whole 
half or piece, is particularly nig 
during the summer months, Thy 
ham may be thoroughly chilled 
and served as cold boiled ham 
as a sandwich filling, or baked, 
Baked canned ham is most de 
licious, as the process of preps 
ration insures all the juices and 
flavor remaining in the ham 
Place the ham in its own jelly 
in a baking-pan. Sprinkle the 
fat surface with 1 teaspoonful of 
mustard and 34 cup brown sugur, 
Dot over with whole clove. 
Bake one hour in a 350° F,, a 
moderate, oven. You havenever 
tasted a more tempting ham. 
In general, canned meats are 
very tempting when prepared a 
“made dishes”’ and I suggest you 
try the following: 


DEVILED HAM AND CHEESE RAREBIT 


lé teaspoon salt 

1g teaspoon pepper 

lo cup water 

4 cup evaporated milk 


essed in large steam cookers. This assures you a tender, well- : canaieatoal bas 
flavored meat that will keep in perfect condition under the most Pinch of soda tablespoons flour 
adverse conditions, a meat that is always ready to use. To Heat evaporated milk, water, tomato soup and soda in upper 


serve, the meat may be chilled in the can, then sliced, or heated 
in the can and served hot in its own juices or used to prepare 


a “‘made dish.” 


worth of edible meat for every half-dollar spent for canned 


part of double boiler. Add deviled ham and green pepper. Cut 
cheese into small pieces and add to first mixture. Thicken 


with a thin paste made of the flour and water; cook ten mit 
. eer Serv. , E ee . ish with 
No Waste or Shrinkage utes. Serve on toasted whole-wheat bread. Garnish 

¢ pimiento-stuffed olives. Time of preparation, 20 minute 
HE advantages of canned meats are numerous, and the Serves four or five. . 
efficient homemaker soon knows that she regeives 50 cents’ 


BEEF MEAT CROQUETTES 


meats. One pound of canned meat contains as much nutrition cone potted meat 3 cups mashed potatoes 


1 small onion, minced 34 teaspoon salt 


and as much real value 
as the average two 
pounds of fresh meat. 
This is because fresh 
meats shrink about 50 
per cent in cooking. Then, 
too, all the bone, gristle, 
skin and excess fat are 
removed before the meat 
is canned, so that every 
ounce in the can is ready 
for the table. 
Corned-beef hash and 
hamburger steak with 
onions, two canned-meat 
items that need only to 


be heated and served after the first cook- 
ing, have Colorado white potatoes, onion 
and spice added in the preparation of the 
hash, and onion and flour added to the 
hamburger steak before being placed in @ 

the can and the final cooking process Corned-beef cutlets 


completed. 


There is true economy in using these when tomato sauce is 
canned meats: first, because they are served with them 





~ 1 egg 













of 380° 





Vienna sausage 
banked around 
creamy mashed 
potato 


are especially good 


144 teaspoon pepper 


Mix all ingredients together. Form into 
cones and roll in flour. Then fry wt 
golden brown in deep lard at a temperature 


Serve with a creole sali 


Garnish with parsley. Time of preparatiol, 
25 minutes. 
Other canned-meat recipes can be had 
request, accompanied by stamped envelop 


Serves six. 
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ADAM, we know you are busy. 

But stop long enough to investi- 

gate a beautiful new range built to lighten your 

work ..anew, porcelain enamel oil range with 27 time 
and labor-saving features. 

If you have been trying to get along with an awk- 
ward, old-time stove, you will be delighted with the 
new, convenient design of this one. You will like 
the new burner arrangement and all-grate top which 
enable you to cook bigger meals and keep foods 
warm at the same time. You will be particularly inter- 
ested in the way the “live heat” oven speeds up bak- 
ing and improves the flavor of foods. 


At Your Dealer's 


Some of the 27 features of this new stove are de- 
scribed below. Read about them. Then go to your 
dealer's and examine the stove itself. Get him to 
show you how swiftly it cooks. See it just once, and 
you will never be satisfied until you put it to work 
in your kitchen. 

As shown in the illustration, this range has Per- 
fection’s famous long chimneys. The same design 
can be had in a Puritan model with short chimneys. 
A similar design burns gasoline. 

You can have your choice of colors, as well as 
styles, on this range. It comes in all white .. white 
with apple green . . sea blue . . golden sand . . or 
cherry red. The same design, part enamel, is silver 
gray and black. 


Other New Models 


In addition to the ranges, your dealer has other 
new Perfection and Puritan models, without built-in 
ovens, to show you. All of them are beautiful . . 
colorful . . swift-cooking. Long chimney, short 
chimney and gasoline styles. Perfection prices range 
from $18 to $164. 

Your dealer will doubtless offer you conve- 
nient terms. 

Write for information to the Perfection Stove 
Company,7609 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. InCanada, 
to General Steel Wares, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


PERFEC 


TION 


222 The new VANSE 


ned for busy women 


...27 time and labor-saving features on this new Perfection 





Kitchen hours will 
be Noticeably 
shortened with 
this new ra nge 
because it cooks so 
much more swiftly 
® the old-time 
Stove, and it 
80 many time 
Sving features, 


oil 





Takethenewburn- 
er arrangement, 
for instance: here, 


; insmaller space, 


bigger meals can 
be cooked. The all- 
grate topfurnishes 
space for warm- 
ing foods and keep- 
ing them warm. 


Another conve- 
nience, new to oil 
stoves, is a really 
accurate heatindi 
cator on the oven. 
Notice the oven 
itself; built-in . 
enamel-lined..air- 
insulated . . with 
five rack positions. 


Counter-balanced TheSuperfexburn- Flame stays 
dropdoor..always ers on this range where it is set ..a 


cool handle. Con- 
structed on Per- 
fection’s famous 
“live heat” prin- 


- ciple, which 


means speedier 
baking and better- 
flavored foods, 


answer every de- 
mand of modern 
housekeeping. 
They are speedy 
asgas..absolutely 
cleanandodorless. 
Equipped with au- 


tomaticwick stops. 


low blue flame for 
simmering ..1% 
inches higher for 
quick heat. The 
big Giant burner 
on each stove is 
for extra quick 
cooking. 





Ie 


The porcelain en- 
amel finish which 
makes this range 
so beautiful, adds 
to its long life; for 
it cannot rust or 
wear out. The en- 
amel tray below 
the burners slides 
out for cleaning. 
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Oil Burning 


Ranges 


le 


The reservoir is 
reversible..easily 
filled. Made of 
giass..fuelsupply 
is always visible. 
With alarge 
lower reservoir .. 
so that cooking 
goes on while top 
one is being filled. 
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Spark Plugs 


No Engine is 
Better than its 








































































than its 

spark plugs because it is on 
them that it ultimately depends 
for ignition and complete com- 


TO engine is better 


bustion which result in 
speed, and all *round perform- 


ance, 


power, 


Moreover, it has become an estab- 
lished engineering fact that just 
one type of spark plug is right for 
your engine. Modern, advanced 
engineering deals in varying de- 
grees of temperature and com- 


pression. There is, therefore, an 
urgent necessity for the type of 
spark plug which exacts’ the 
utmost from your engine. 

Champion’s engineering — staff, 


keenly aware of the varying trends 
in engine design, recommends the 
one correct 
Spark Plug for your engine. Every 
Champion dealer has an up-to- 
date chart the 
quirements of cars, trucks, trace 


type of Champion 


which shows re- 


tors and stationary engines. 


A complete new set of Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs will restore lost 
power, speed and acceleration to 
an amazing degree, and pay for 
themselves in gas and oil savings 
alone. 


Judged by every standard, Cham- 
pion is the better spark plug, and 
is accordingly universally pre- 


ferred, 


Consult your Champion dealer for 
the correct type for every engine 
and every operating condition. 


CHAMPION 
SPARK PLUGS 


TOLEDO, OHIO WINDSOR, ONTARIO 








She °fwo —ACES 


‘W here the policeman you propose 
leaving on duty?” he asked. 

“T’ll find one,”’ said Gaylor. 
are half a dozen within call. 
will bring one along.”’ 

Mr. Reeder looked thoughtful. 

“T don’t think I should. Let us wait 
until daylight—-or perhaps you wish to 
go? J don’t think anybody would harm 
you. I rather fancy they would be glad 
to see the back of you.” 

“Harm me?” said Gaylor, indignantly, 
but Reeder took no notice of the inter- 
ruption. 

‘‘My own idea is that I should brew a 
dish of tea, and possibly fry a few eggs. 
I am a little hungry.” 

Gaylor walked to the door and frowned 
out into the darkness. He had worked 
with Reeder before, and 
was too wise’a man to re- 


“There 
A whistle 
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A bright beam shot out from his elec. Ev 
tric torch as he turned the corner of the lion 
house. There was nobody in sight, byt | | # 
the window, which he had fastened, wag | Bru 
open, and there were new footprints jp | | full 
the snow leading away into the darknegg 400 
“Well, I’m damned!” said Gaylor, — | coul 
J. G. Reeder said nothing. He was abot 
smiling when he came back into the enol 
room, having stopped to break the wire | He 
with a kick. | grim 
“Do you think somebody was in the that 
lobby?” him 
“T know somebody was in the lobby,” time 
he said. ‘‘Dear me! how foolish of us you’ 
not to have had a policeman posted out- wide 


side the door! You notice that a pane of So 





ject his advice sum- 
marily. Besides, in the 
Publie Prosecutor’s De- 


partment, Mr. Reeder oc- 
cupied a rank equivalent 
to superintendent. 

“T’m all for eggs,”’ said 
Gaylor, and bolted the 
outer door. 

The older man disap- 
peared into the kitchen 
and came back with a 
kettle, which he placed 
upon the fire, then went 
out again and returned 














with a frying-pan and 
some eggs. 
“Do you ever take 


your hat off?” asked Gaylor, curiously. 
Mr. Reeder did not turn his head, but 
shook the pan gently to insure an even 
distribution of the boiling fat. 
“Very rarely,” he said. “On Christ- 
mas Days, sometimes.” 


ND then Gaylor asked a fatuous 
LA question; at least, it sounded fatuous 
to him, and yet subconsciously he felt 
that the other might supply an imme- 
diate and dramatic answer. 

“Who killed Wentford?” 

“Two men, possibly three,’’ said Mr. 
Reeder, instantly; “but I rather think 
two. Neither was a professional burglar. 
One, at any rate, thought more of the 
killing than of any profit he might have 
got out of it. Neither found anything 
worth taking, and even if they had 
opened the safe they would have dis- 
covered nothing of value. The young 
lady, Miss Margot Lynn, could, I think, 
have saved them a lot of trouble in their 
search for money—I may be mistaken 
here, but I rarely fall into error. Miss 
Margot is 55 

He stopped, looked around quickly. 

“What is it?” asked Gaylor, but 
Reeder put his finger to his lips. 

He rose, moved across the room to the 
door which led to the tiny lobby through 
which he had made his entrance. He 
stood with one hand on the knob, and 
Gaylor saw that in the other was a 
Browning automatic. Slowly he turned 
the handle. The door was locked from 
the inside. 

In two strides Reeder was at the front 
door, turned the key and pulled it open. 
Then, to the inspector’s amazement, he 
saw his companion take one step and 
fall sprawling on his face in the snow. 
He ran to his assistance. Something 
caught him by the ankle and flung him 
forward. 

Reeder was on his feet instantly, and 
jerked the other to his. 

“A little wire fastened between the 
door-posts,”” he explained. 









glass has been cut? Our friend must engil 
have been listening there.” Now 
‘“Was there only one?” form 

“Only one,” said Mr. rying 

Reeder, gravely. “And ae 

was he the one who came N 

that way before? . , , fit 

I don’t think so.” allot 

nour 

H* took the frying- then 

pan from the hearth her v 

where he had put it, and distai 

resumed his frying of altim 

eggs, served them on two cloud 

plates and brewed the | below 

tea. It was just as though | each 

death had not lurked in must, 

that lobby a few minutes cut ot 

before. _ He 

“No, they won’t come | Imag} 

back; there is no longer mome 

reason for our staying. till he 

There were two, but only one came into | and 1 
the house. The roads are very heavy, | above 
and they may have a long way to travel, | realize 
and they would not risk being anywhere | man \ 
near at daybreak. At 6 o’clock, the caugh 
agricultural laborer of whom the poet ship 1 
Gray wrote so charmingly will be on his mists, 

way to work, and they won’t risk meeting what 
him, either.”’ waltec 
They had a solemn breakfast, Gaylor open a 
plying the other with questions which in vearin 
the main he did not answer. was re 
“You think that Miss Lynn is in this it; he 1 

in the murder, I mean?” way fc 
Reeder shook his head. The 
“No, no,”’ he said; “I’m afraid it isn’t crests 
so easy as that.” — 
, ee rain al 
AYLIGHT had come grayly when, douda 
having installed a cold policeman in One 

the house, they plodded down the lane beilin 
Reeder’s car had been retrieved in the to the 
night, and with tire-chains was waiting anglin 
to take them to Beaconsfield. the drt 
They did not reach that place for two the wi 
hours, for on their way they came upon | out on 
a little knot of policemen and farm | pools 
laborers looking somberly at the body underst 
of Constable Verity. He lay a few yards | knew ¢ 
from the road, and he was dead. object 
“Shot,”’ said a police officer. “The | ing the 
divisional surgeon’s just seen him.” waved 

Stiff and cold, with his booted legs | 

stretched wide, his overcoat turned Up | HE] 
and his snow-covered helmet drawn over | ocea 
his eyes, was the officer who had ridden | Chiefta; 
out from the station courtyard so Ul | flown } 
suspectingly the night before. His horse | sure—g 
had already been found; the bloodstains | south, 
that had puzzled and alarmed the police | tions, } 
were now accounted for. Abo From 1 
Gaylor and Reeder drove on into half a ¢ 
Beaconsfield. Gaylor was a depré of was’ 
and silent man; Mr. Reeder was silent | stowed 
but not depressed. - moving 
As they came out into the main road, box, he 
he turned to his companion, and asked: bound 
“I wonder why they didn’t bring their The bal 
own aces?” he tied 
Was rea, 
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Coarse Control 


Continued from page 26 


fya Burchardt, against Grandison’s mil- 
Kons and mustache. ; 
"He had filled her up before leaving 
Brunswick in the morning, but even with 
full tank, her range wasn’t much over 
400 miles. That was all right; if he 
could get close enough to drop the stuff 
aboard the yacht, it would be time 
enough to think of getting back ashore. 
He put it that way to himself, trying 
grimly not to realize what was obvious 
that it would be next to impossible for 
him to reach land. “One thing at a 
time, buddy,” he told himself. “If 
you're washed out, nobody’s left a 
widow.” 

Somehow, he didn’t worry about the 
engine. He'd kept her in good shape. 
Now she was out of his hands. Her per- 
formance now was her own affair. Wor- 
rying couldn’t help her. 


N hour passed, and a second and a 
AA third: his watch told him when the 
allotted time had gone. During the last 
hour she hadn’t held up to her 90, but 
then the yacht had been coming south on 
her up-track—-perhaps that would even 
distances. It was hit or miss anyway.-The 
altimeter showed 2,100 feet; there were 
louds above and below. The clouds 
below were boiling and tumbling upon 
each other. Never mind. Go down he 
must, now. He shoved the stick ahead, 
cut out the motor. 

He had imagined it would be bad; his 
magination had fallen short. From the 
moment he went blind in the cloud bank 
til he dropped abruptly into the clear 
and flattened out a few hundred feet 
above the snorting sea, he was made to 
realize what it must have meant to the 
man who went over Niagara in a barrel; 
caught in the upper drift of the gale, the 
ship was hurled spinning into the wet 
mists, completely out of control. He did 
what he could: reversed his rudder and 
waited, clinging to the stick. Then, 
open air, with the headlong drive of wind 
tearing at struts and cross-wires. She 
was reluctant to bring up her nose into 
it; he made her, and with throttle all the 
way forward fought to hold her there. 

The sea looked flat: racing wave- 
vests left long streaks of lacy foam to 
ndicate the violent motion of the waters. 
Fortunately, there was only a spit of 
rain and no fog; beneath the ceiling of 
clouds, visibility was fair. 

One vessel was in sight—a freighter, 
boiling black smoke from her stack, off 
to the right. Prentice made for her, 
angling across the wind to compensate 
the drift. The boat also was headed into 
the wind. As he came over, a man ran 
out on her bridge, gesticulating with his 
ams and pointing astern. Prentice 
understood. Through the wireless they 
knew about him in the boat, and the 
object of his search; the man was point- 
ing the bearing of the Chieftain. He 
waved thanks and began to turn. 


HERE was a single speck on the 
A ocean, far ahead. It could only be the 
,éilain, he reckoned. He had over- 
own her. In a few moments he was 
se a narrow, rolling hull, headed 
south, Hastily he made his prepara- 
ions, holding the stick with his knees. 
orn under the seat he dragged out 
© a dozen old spark-plugs and a ball 
ae. Pulling off his helmet, he 
te the plugs in its crown; then, re- 
os ing one of the glass tubes from the 
boy, Pushed it into the waste and 
bound the ball with his handkerchief. 
heal fitted into his helmet snugly; 
“ ted the chin-straps, and his “bomb” 


Was , 
ready, [Continued on paye 33 
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Ethyl saved $39.00 
per 100 acres 

















@E. G. C. 1929 





A PRACTICAL FARMER in 
Nebraska made a careful test of 
Ethyl Gasoline on his farm. Here are 
the results of his test: 

Using kerosene as a fuel in his trac- 
tor he plowed one acre in 75 minutes. 

Using Ethyl], he plowed one acre in 
51.6 minutes. That represents a sav- 
ing, when Ethyl was used, of 23.4 
minutes per acre. 

At that rate he was saving 39 hours 
per 100 acres. Let us calculate very 
conservatively and say a man and his 
tractor are worth $1.00 per hour. That 
means that he would save $39.00 ev- 
ery time he plowed 100 acres. The 


added cost of fuel, as between Ethyl 





oS + 4= 


C000 plus t™ 1 eTHve 
CASOUNE fulo CASOUNE 











Knocks out that “knock” 


and kerosene, would be approximate- 


ly 10 cents. 

Here are hardpan facts showing 
why Ethyl is an economy in the end. 
(That is why it is a premium fuel!) 
The hours it saves mean dollars 
earned at the end of the season. 
Ethyl brings added power out of any 
equipment which cannot be obtained 
with ordinary fuel. The easing of the 
labor of driving makes for greater ef- 
ficiency. 

Stock up on Ethyl. Test it out. 


You will see the difference it makes. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, 25 Broadway, N.Y.C. 56 Church 5t., Toronto 36 Queen Anne's Gate, London 


ETHYL 


GASOLINE 
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getting your 
crops to market 
two weeks ahead! 


Just Imag 





VERY planter recognizes the 

importance of earlier crops— 
crops that can be shipped to a 
WAITING market rather than to a 
glutted one. And that is one of the 
reasons why many planters are us- 
ing Gator-Hide Mulch Paper this 
year. 

For Gator-Hide not only stimu- 
lates plant growth—not only pro- 
duces BIGGER CROPS—not only re- 
duces weeding to an absolute min- 
imum—but it produces EARLIER 
CROPS. 

The answer is that Gator-Hide 
Mulch Paper increases soil tem- 
perature and conserves seal mois- 
ture, promoting continuous bacte- 
rialactivity and freeing nitrous food 
matter for plant life both night and 
day. It practically insures twenty- 
four hours of growing each day! 

Write for your free copy of “The 
Miracle of Mulch Paper” today. 
Let it give you some real, astound- 
ing facts concerning its use. And if 
your regular dealer is not yet stock- 
ing Gator-Hide Mulch Paper, please 
write us, mentioning his name. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 
Mulch Paper Division 


Room 1007, 125 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


GATOR-HIDE 
MULCH PAPER 





This paper is licensed for use in the 37 states east 

of Colorado under the patents of Charles F. Eckart, 

the inventor of mulch paper, which are owned by the 
International Paper Company. 
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~ CFopics 


E know more now about “‘pre- 
digested’ roughages than we 
did a few years ago. Thorough 


tests by several stations do 
not indicate any marked change in rough- 
ages due to processing. Ohio reports 
that the converter had no noticeable 
effect on crude fiber; and in feeding tests 
with beef cattle, ‘‘predigested’”’ alfalfa 
and stover came out second best to the 
same feeds not “‘predigested.’’ Thorough 
trials at the Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, Canada, indicate that processing 
adds nothing to the nutritive value of 
roughage. Besides, the Canadian folks 
point out, there is more labor involved in 
processing roughage than 
there is in feeding silage. 


Six New Several new 
Bulletins bulletins and 

circulars that 
are worth mentioning are: 
“Containers for Shipping 
Fruits and Vegetables,” 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1579, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.; “‘Hous- 
ing Farm Poultry,” Cir- 
cular 337, Illinois Experi- 
ment Station, Urbana, IIl.; 
‘Red Currants and Goose- 
berries,’’ Circular 112, New 
York Experiment Station, 
Geneva, N. Y.; ‘““Removal 
of Spray Residue from 
Apples and Pears,’”’ Popu- 
lar Bulletin 142, Washing- 
ton Experiment Station, 
Pullman, Wash.; ‘‘Use of 
Lime on Cecil Clay Loam 
and Norfolk Sandy Loam,” 
Bulletins 261 and 262, 
North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station, Raleigh, 
N. C. 


Sledding The cost of har- 
Cotton vesting and sled- 

ding cotton is 
about $10 a bale less than 
for picked or snapped cot- 
ton. But the sledded 
cotton is sometimes so full 


immature or discolored 
fiber, that the penalty for 
inferior quality eats up 
the saving in harvesting cost. The best 
grade of sledded cotton can not be told 
from picked cotton after it is ginned. 
Hence the necessity of studying the crop 
and the harvesting conditions. If the 
sledding operation is merely a salvage 
proposition, the quality of cotton se- 
cured will tesify to that fact. 


How Long Do A creameryman in 
You Hold Cream? [Illinois is respon- 

sible for the follow- 
ing advice: Old age ruins more cream 
than anything else—which is another 
way of saying that the cream is kept too 
long before marketing. Cream should 
be sold at least twice a week. Don’t 
try to hold it any longer than that. 


Longer Life It doesn’t pay to char 
for Posts wooden fence-posts, nor to 

set them in gravel. Nor 
does it make the post last any longer to 
paint with creosote the part that is to 
be set in the ground. The most effective 
treatment for wooden posts is to soak 
them for five hours in hot creosote, then 
for five hours in cold creosote. This 
treatment will double or even treble the 
life of wooden posts. 











aD o) eason 


Truck Economy We know two farmers 


who have a fa 

between them. By means d sie 
reasonable co-operation, the same jp 
vestment is made to serve two farmer, 
instead of one. The farmers’ co-open, 
tive elevator company in our community 
not only ships grain, but livestock as 
well. It maintains several trucks, fitted 
with stock racks, and to an increagj 
extent hauls hogs and small animak 
from the farms to the stock-yards ata 
schedule of rates that are lower than 
most farmers can do the hauling for inde. 
pendently. Here is co-operative owne. 
ship that means economy. 





of trash, to say nothing of No farm owner or hired man can pump water $0 
cheaply as an electric motor or gas engine 


Combine Business You wouldn’t think 
with Pleasure that under identical | 

conditions one Va 
riety of corn would outyield another by 
40 bushels an acre, would you? Such 3| 
the case if we are to believe the story 
that comes from Missouri. Do you, 
know which is the highest-yielding | 
riety of corn, oats or wheat, for you'| 
locality? The test plats at your experi | 
ment station will tell you. Why 
visit the station and get acquainted with 
the field plats and the workers there: A 
nice summer trip. 


Clipping Alfalfa Can alfalfa sown ® 
spring with a nurs 
crop be cut after removal of the Oot | 
crop? Red-clover growers comm re 
clip stubble fields in August, to kill Ao 
weeds and clear off the stubble in 
to have a better quality of hay ed 
spring. But we have been ao 
about treating alfalfa in this way- Ohio, 
Willard, Professor of Farm Crops, 
writes us that in the central Com i 
it is as desirable to clip alfalfa seedine 
August as it is red clover. . stort | 
vigorous growth is produced, which stor 
reserve food [Continued om page?” | 
ee 
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Coarse Control 


Continued from page 31 


The yacht was scarcely 1,000 yards 
ahead. He had brought his plane down 
within 100 feet of the water, had gripped 
his wadded helmet, ready to lean over 
theside . - -. when suddenly he saw 
how foolish his plan was. He could not 
throttle down without losing the air 
speed sufficient for control, and with the 
60 or 70-mile wind on his tail, he would 
go over the boat at at least 150 per hour. 
Hot chance of spotting her deck with 
anything at that gait! 

Nothing for it, but to circle and come 
up against the wind. Inclining his head 
regretfully toward those on the yacht, 
he veered off to starboard at an in- 
creasing tangent. Before he could turn, 
he had been carried two or three miles 
down the wind. Then began the struggle 
back, bucking the gale. And that gale 
had teeth! . . . at each gust, it 
seemed as if an aileron or some part of 
the tail unit would go. He heard the old 
Fram-X settle to the pull, as if the ship 
were pointed up in a steep climb. “‘Good 
old baby!” he urged; “eat ’em up!” But 


| with full throttle, the best she could do 


was naturally the difference between her 
maximum and the velocity of the wind 
—possibly 20 miles. And each second 
precious, with the old man dying, aid in 
sight and out of reach! It was tough! 
Foot by foot, plane and vessel drew 
together. A little knot of men was 
gathered now in the Chieftain’s bow. 
They were beckoning to him .. . 


| encouraging . . . imploring haste. 


He saw Eva on the bridge. She was 


| in oilskins, and her yellow hair was 


whipping in the wind. Her hands were 
cupped at her mouth. She was calling 
to him. 

The Chieftain had cut out her Diesels, 

Prentice could see; she barely made 
steerage way, under the whip of the stern 
wind, Prentice throttled down to 70. 
The plane hung motionless in the air, 
playing her own speed against the speed 
of the wind. On deck, men were holding 
a tarpaulin, stretched like a net. Given 
but a‘minute of steady wind .. . 
_A gust pushed her up and back. Pren- 
tice gave her the gun and worked fever- 
ishly at the controls. God!—it was fin- 
_ if she were slid back now on her 
is «= « 

Again he brought her back, leveled 
and throttled her. The sharp prow of 
the yacht crept under, not 50 feet be- 
neath him. Faintly he heard men 
shouting. Leaning from the cockpit, he 
took careful aim at the tarpaulin, and 
dropped his bomb neatly into its center. 


RENTICE did not see a little round 

man snatch up the object and rush 
aft along the heaving deck of the yacht 
—he was too busy. The boat’s signal 
mast was not ten feet from the flickering 
prop. Setting his teeth, he hauled the 
sick back and to the side. Her right 
plane soared skyward. Under ordinary 
conditions, she would have side-slipped 
straight to smash, but the gale took her 
full on her belly, bolstered her up and 
‘way—clear—almost clear! There was 
Sickening jolt and rip as the Chieftain’s 
‘remast-truck tore through the bottom 
ar carrying away fabric and aileron. 

Uny . . . coarse right rudder! 
c ce stick jammed forward and right! 
oarse: . . . All coarse! She stag- 
gered into the air like a gull with a 
woken wing, to level at 100 feet. But it 
Sno good . . . she was finished. 
a W arner’s all—but his life—and 
- er she nor his life, at this moment, 
* worth a gasp in Gehenna! 


ty deck they saw; they were rushing 
© rail with [Continued on page 36 
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The FARMALL Story 


is well told by these men 


They Farm with Farmalls. 
Their Letters Make Interesting Reading, too. 





“THE FARMALL is the greatest ma- 
chine developed for farmers since the 


reaper.” 
H. A. Finch, Jr. 
McKinney, Tex. 


' -.¥ 


“I AM SURE I am safe in saying it is 
at least one-third cheaper to farm with 
a Farmall than with horses.” 


Leslie G. Arnold 
Arcadia, Nebr. 


er + 


“WE FARM 200 acres with our Farmall 
— 105 of corn and 75 of oats. Put the 
oats in in 2 days. With a 2-row culti- 
vator we cultivated 20 to 22 acres a day 
the first two cultivations and 30 to 35 
on high speed the last two cultivations. 
It isthe best corn plow I ever handled.” 


Claude Wessling 
Paton, Iowa 











ies “THE ONLY job for which I find 
“THE FARMALL is to my mind the the tractor is not practical is 
greatest piece of machinery ever brought gathering the eggs.” 
onto this or any other farm. I cannot oo 
praise the Farmall too highly. Maple Park, Ill. 
F. P. LeCompte 
Urbana, Va. 





Just think of the things you can do 
with a FARMALL 


HE Farmall plants up to 60 acres 

in an 8-hour day, with 4-row 
planter. In cultivating, with 4-row 
outfit, it cleans 35 to 50 acres a day, 
and in later cultivatings 50 to 60 acres 
a day. Tworow work in proportion. 
Handles all haying jobs, cutting a 
14foot swath with 7-foot Farmall- 
powered mower and 7-foot trailer 
mower attached; also rakes, loaders, 
etc. Plows two furrows, pulls all seed- 
bed implements, and operates grain 
and.corn harvesting machines. 


Write for a Farmall folder. Address 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. at Aon hn sy Chicago, IIl. 


The McCORMICK-DEERING 


FARMALL 
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De Laval 





The World’s ¢« ¢ 


¢ « Best Cream 
Separator ¢ ¢ ¢ 


Two Lines of De Lavals 


HERE are now two complete lines 

of De Laval Separators: the De 

Laval “‘Golden”’ Series for the man 
who wants the best—the De Laval 
“Utility” Series, a separator equally good 
in skimming efficiency and service, differ- 
ing only in several features which have 
nothing to do with its skimming efficiency, 
but selling at a lower price. 


Free trial - + Trade allowances 
on old separators - - Sold on easy 
monthly installments. -+ + + «+ « 


See your De Laval Agent — 
or write nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 








End that 
lameness! 


Only ‘*Save-the-Horse Treat- 
ment”’guaranteesthatallspavin, 
hock, ankle, hip and shoulderlame- 
ness will be ended while horse works. 
Eliminate stiffness, soreness and suf- 
fering with 


~ ‘a ~t % 
SAVE-the-HORSE 
GUARANTEED TREATMENT 

FREE BOOK tells all about ‘‘doctoring”’ lame 
horses. An encyclopedia of horse-facts. The re- 
sult of our 37 years’ experience. Send forit today. 


”° 


Go to your druggist for “* Save-the-Horse. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
321 State St., Binghamton, N. Y 


MINERAL“. 
&COMPOUND 








ee 
$3.25 Box guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 

back. $1.10 Box Sufficient for ordinary cases. 
MINERAL REMEDY CO. 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNIVERSAL 


One Horse Tractor 























Worm drive insures full delivered power to 

traction wheels Plows, Discs, Harrows, 

Digs Potatoes, landscape work Heavy or 

Light cultivation—Fast or slow. 4 H. P. 4 

Cycle Air Cooled. Driving mechanism com- ‘Y 

Bee enclosed. Operation easy and simple. .“» 
elt pulley. Takes care of 1 to 10 acres 










PIONEER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 










CLEAN WOOL 
Paid $28.30 


OR six consecutive years, I was 

docked five cents a pound on wool. 
The buyers declared the dockage was 
necessary because of sand-burs, so com- 
mon in my locality. In 1927 I resolved 
that this reduction should never occur 
again. I figured that it was more profit- 
able to produce clean wool than to pay 
the commission men for taking out the 
dirt, so before my sheep were turned on 
pasture I went over each field with a hce. 

I removed burs, docks, thistles, etc., 
by cutting off the plants just below the 
surface of the soil. I made a similar 
survey the following month, to get weeds 
that were missed on the first trip, and 
this practise was continued until fall. 
The work was done at times when I 
would otherwise have been idle. 

My sheep came through the year with 
coats entirely free from burs and other 
foreign matter. At selling time, my 
neighbors got 40 cents a pound for their 
wool, which allowed for the usual dock- 
age, while I received 45 cents straight. 


My season’s clip amounted to 566 
pounds, and the cash difference of 
$28.30 repaid me well. J. W. Martin 








Prospects for Fat Cattle 


UDGING by the records of ship- 

ments of stockers and feeders from 
the principal markets to the country 
last winter, the prospects for strength in 
the fat-cattle market during July, August 
and September appear fully as bright as 
a year ago. 

During December, January and Feb- 
ruary, the out-shipments of stockers and 
feeders from twelve markets into seven 
of the principal cattle-feeding states 
totaled 334,000 head, as compared with 
470,000 head for the same period a year 
ago. 

Last year, the fat-cattle market ad- 
vanced from a top of $15 per hundred 
pounds for good steers, in June, to a top 
of $18, in September. This was true of 
both light-weight and heavy-weight cat- 
tle. The prices quoted were for the 
Kansas City market. 

During the past 20 years, the summer 
market for fat cattle has shown a sub- 
stantial advance in prices about two- 
thirds of the time. The exceptions were 
most generally the years when cattle 
prices were on the downward part of the 
cattle-price cycle. 

The demand side of the market does 
not appear to be so strong as a year ago, 
however, for the index of wholesale 
prices is not so high as it was a year ago. 
Yet, it is doubtful whether this will be 
serious enough to check the strong supply 
situation greatly. E. A. Stokdyk 
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Orchard and Garden 


Continued from page 19 








from the trunk. The treatment is given 
between August 15 and September 15 
under Northwest conditions. For best 
results, the temperature should be 55° 
F., or higher, and the soil should be 
dry for a period of ten days after appli- 
cation. These conditions are necessary 
so that the crystals will change readily 
to gas and be effective. This method 
is not used on young trees because of 
danger of injury. 

Any questions about the use of this 
material, either for prunes or peaches? 
Write the Orchard Editor. 








754 74th Avenue West Allis, Wisconsin 
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Send for 


F —i 


Bulletins 


They tell how to rid 
livestock of Worms 


Here’s the quickest, surest way to kil] round. 
worms and stomach worms in hogs, sheep, 
goats, poultry, etc. 





NEMA 


Worm Capsules 


get rid of 95% to 100% . these worms, usually 
in a single treatment. And without set- back 
to otherwise healthy ar nieuu or fowl. Ep- 
dorsed by leading authorities. 

FREE BULLETINS explain. No. 650 
on liogs, Sheep and all livestock. No. 655 on 
Poultry. No. 652 on Dogs and Foxes. Write to 
Desk 2-G 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEI 


DAVIS & 


MICH., 


PARKE, 


DETROIT, 















Write for Trade Offer 
Write TODAY for our offer to take 
your old separator in trade for the 
wonderful NE W Low Mode! Melotte, 
on a most liberal Exchange Plan. 


GO Down After 
OSE Down Afr 








Send for free catalog telling all about the NEW | 
Melotte Separator with its many wonderful NEW | 

Write at once for Big New Special Offer. 
THE MELOTTE SErAmaren 
2843 West 19th Street, Dept, B-256, Chicago, inal 
2445 Prince $ Calit, 


Seatures. 


treet. Bernetey, 

















Remove Soft Swellings 


with Absorbine. Itisremarkably 
effective but does not blister nor 
remove the hair. You can work 
the horse atthe same time. $2.50 
at druggists, or postpaid. 


Write for horse book 4-B free. 













Auser writes: "Tad one horse with swell 
ing on botb hind legs. One bottle 
Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse sow 


going sound and well.” 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U. S. PAT OFF 






















Bog Sp avin 


yy Get rid p the lenaenene geist ° 


ring the horse. 


Fieming’s Spavin Lid 





Sps 
pin, Splint, Curb, Capped Hoek, ete. 
use, only a little required ane 
it fails. Write OUR BIG 
EMINARY ADVISER. 268 oo rm 
FLEMING BROS., Chemis 
210 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, lll. 





Conditiow 
a ect 
i 







NEWTON'S , 


lompound Two esata 


4x% . Heaves or money 

: at per can. Deslers oF = 
B — The Newton 

For horses, cattic, hogs Toledo, Ohle 
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Here and There 
| with the 


STOCKMEN 


HREE dairy records to report—two 

Jerseys and one Brown|Swiss. Im- 
perial Isabel, a California Jersey, has 
gained entrance to the 1,000-pounds-of- 
fat club. To be exact, her record is 1,045 
pounds of fat and 16,702 pounds of milk 
in 365 days. She was over nine years old 
when she started on this record. She is 
the twenty-first Jersey in the United 
States to reach the 1,000-pound-fat 
mark, and the first in California to do so. 


Qwned by Harry Cook, Ontario, Calif. 


The firet imported Jersey to get into 
the 1,000-pound class is Xenia’s Ox- 
ford Lilac, who has just finished a 
965-day record of 1,022 pounds of fat 
and 17,666 pounds of milk. Owned 
by H. D. Iliff, Independence, Ore. 
The Brown Swiss cow, Swiss Valley 
Girl 10th, past 13 years old, has set a 
new world’s record for the breed by 
producing 1,106 pounds of butterfat and 
27,513 pounds of milk in a year. She is 


~ 


owned by Hull Brothers Company of 
Ohio. Vernon Hull, 19, had charge of 


the cow during her record period. 





Just this about shipping hogs: Don’t 
feed them in the car when the mercury 
gets above 60° F. You can expect a 
good, stiff loss if you do. 


Bedding? Use sand in summer. 
Clean the car out first, of course. Load 
less than 17,000 pounds on a 36-foot 
single-deck car and under 19,000 on a 
40-foot single-deck car. Partition 
large animals from small ones. 





Peat moss for bedding in dairy-barns, 
horse-barns, bull- and calf-pens, makes 
fly prevention a less serious problem. 





Taylor county, Ky., has ousted all grade 
and scrub bulls—nothing but purebreds 
in the county. Taylor is the fourth 
county to have only purebred bulls. 
The first one to qualify was Union 
county, Ky. This county won the 
banner offered by The Farm Journal. 





The writer has observed an increased 
need of salt among domestic rabbits 
during warm weather, and experiments 
at the Mississippi A. & M. College show 
that mules seem to take more salt in 
summer than in winter. It is not un- 
likely that horses and cattle will with- 
stand heat with better performance 
vhen liberally supplied with salt. Ss. 


Self-feeders save labor for Chris Jones, 
vho always has about 500 Hampshire 
gs on his farm in Harrison county, 
lowa, The pigs get ready for market in 
lg-time, too. For the pig ration in self- 

ers, Jones uses oilmeal, ground oats, 
thelled corn and semi-solid buttermilk. 
Self-feeders for sows are provided with a 


Mixture of oilmeal and tankage, half 
and half. 


Buttermilk is also self-fed, and corn 
#hand-fed. A self-fed mineral mixture 
| “oasists of lime, spent bone black, salt 
| an Potassium iodid. Jones says 20 sows 
F 4 eir pigs consume 100 pounds 
te mineral mixture in 30 days. Any 
questions about building self-feeders? 
Ns free on request. 
Oe 
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HE recent announcement of the new F-M 
114 hp. ‘‘Z”’ Engine brought an overwhelm- 


thousands welcome the 


NEW L ‘Engine 




















ing response. Farmers from every state in the 


FACTS Union immediately wanted to know about this, 
concerning the the most revolutionary of all recent develop- 
new “Z”” Engine ments in engine design and construction. They 
wrote us about it. Went to their dealers to see 

—tnay bo shast it. Were amazed at the originality of design, 


—Easy to transport 
—Completely self-oiling 


(25% fewer parts) 
—Simpler operation 


compactness, quality, low price, easy terms! 
—Less chance for trouble Bought! And no wonder... 
For where in the previous small “‘Z’’ Engine 


—Simpler oiling system there was exceptional power for size, here they 
—Simpler fuel system found still greater power in smoother, more 
—All parts enclosed convenient form. Where before compactness, 
—Complete accessibility by : “ae ae 

removing 2 bolts simplicity and dependability were unsurpassed, 
—Completely Gomastiot by here they found simplicity and compactness 

removing s . MRP E: = a 

Cecnet teal developed to a point years ahead of ordinary 

—-Two belt ave operating practice. 

at two different speeds; . a 

double usefulness Easy Starting — Guaranteed Ignition 
—Convenient speed regulator - ? : ‘ 
—Economical in fuel and oil Where before long life, and resistance to dirt, 
—Easy to time dust and adverse weather conditions were well- 


—Easy valve adjustment 
—Interchangeable parts 


known to “Z”’ Engine users, here they found 


—Many drop forgings these qualities still further enhanced. 

—Many heat-treated parts And last, but not least, they found on the 

—Dynamically balanced w “2” Engi | ate a f. di f 

—Counterweighted crankshaft new a ngine the Wwaterproo ’ irt-proo 

—Smooth, steady running and oil-proof F-M Type ‘‘R” Magneto. It is 

ser te timing gears self - lubricating and already famous for its 

” a bo big, flaming spark which speeds cold, sluggish 
—Sealed magneto-no oiling fuel into almost instant action and presents a 

® new experience in easy starting and in all 
around, dependable engine service. 

All these features are made “me 

possible in a low priced “Z” See the new Z 

Engine only by big volume, F-M You, too, should see the new and finer ‘‘Z”’ Engine. 

manufacturing methods,and Your Fairbanks-Morse dealer will gladly demonstrate 
world-wide distribution it. Mail the coupon for descriptive literature. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Branches and Service Stations Covering Every State in the Union 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. 7131 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Please send information describing the items I have checked: 


D New 1% hp. “‘Z” Engine 0 Home Water Systems 

O) Larger “Z"’ Engines, 3, 5, 714 hp. 0 Steel Eclipse Windmills 

0 Home Light Plants 0 Feed Grinders 
PED cpawaaenresdenaens Wi gin dean esesadvek caus ete edidunce weed 
ss seb tein Liv eenka esas dee eedibintueadeudevadareoeess aes 








0 Fairbanks Scales 
C- Electric Motors 
0) Washing Machines 
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A Pipe Gives 
More Than 


Mere Pleasure 


It’s more than mere coincidence that Mont- 
gomery Mulford, news writer extraordi- 
nary, should be an ardent pipe-smoker. 
For pipe-smoking does more than just 
afford a man genuine enjoyment; it seems 
to help a man’s brain work better. 

949 Delaware Ave., Buffal N. } 
Larus & Bro. Co., In 
Richmond, Va. 


Dear Edgeworth: 


There certainly is nothing more 
ing than a good pipe; but how a good _ 
may be spoiled by poor tobacco! I sr 
Edgeworth in my _ pipe I have 
smoked anything else because I 
satisfies my very particular taste My pipes 
have ranged everywhere fror 1 Belg 
meerschaum to a cheap French briar 
in them all goes Edgeworth, upon which I 
puff over my typewriter I grind out 1 
newspaper columns and 1 
No other pipe tobacco has any edge 
on Edgeworth. 

My compliments to you 


: Y } \T ror 
Signed \iontg 


x \f for 

Just smoke a pipe for a while and you'll 
agree with what science has always held: 
that the sweetest, purest, most enjoyable form 
in which tobacco can be smoked is in a pipe. 


Four Hot Tips from 
mokers “in the know’”’ 
Smok "tin the k 


1 Never smoke a hot pipe Allow the bowl | 
to cool and dry after every sn t 
a bad idea to have two 
ree how much more enjoyabl 
smoking is! 

2 Don't be an 
of those birds that blow the smoke 
into the stem of the pips not out of tl 
corner of their lips 
overheat their bowls 
thirds of the joy of good pipe-smoking 


““asthmat pipe-smoker”’—ot 


“‘Asthmatie smokers’”’ 


ind hence miss tw 


3 Smoke a good pipe. Pay at least a dollar 
More if you can. You're buying a friend 

Buy a good one. A che 

an unfinished corn-cob) 


hide im- 


p pipe (with the 
exception of 
often so heavily painted over to 
perfections that you smoke varnish—not 


pure, fragrant tobacco 


Smoke a good tobacco Not necessarils 
expensive, fancy brand. There is a certain 
Burley mixture that comes in a little tin 
that has been a leading favorite in this 
country for more than twenty-five years 


Edgeworth . . . and it costs only 15c! 











Try this FREE 
offer now! 





4 Cana 


EXTPA wl 


_HIGH GPADIS 
: tetiaiy 






If you’ve never 
smoked a pipe— 
let us send you 
free some gener- 
ous pipefuls of 
Edgeworth 
Ready-Rub- 
bed smoking 
tobacco. Sim- 
ply write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus 
& Brother Co., 
20 S. 21st St., 
Richmond, Va. 





Keep New Varieties 
of small PURE 


TY, ] 

gram 
OME of Our Folks who are growing 
small fields of the new strains of 








small grains originated by the experi- 
ment stations have had this trouble: The 
new strains become mixed with other 
varieties, and their value is then greatly 
lowered. 

One of our Nebraska readers who has 
been growing Nebraska 21 oats, Burt 
293 oats, Nebraska 60 wheat and Com- 
fort barley is Herman W. Ebers of 
Seward county. From the first, he has 
realized the importance of keeping va- 
rieties pure, and that the threshing- 
machine is a potent source of trouble in 
the mixing. 

Mr. Ebers bought a big canvas, and 
when threshing time comes and the ma- 
chine is set, he spreads out this big can- 
vas under the self-feeder of the separator 
so that it extends several feet on each 
side. When a variety is being finished, 
the canvas is gathered up and every- 
thing emptied into the separator. Then 
when another variety is started, the 
first few bushels that are threshed are 
not kept for seed, but dumped into the 
feed-bin. These practises have enabled 
him to keep his strains and varieties 
relatively pure. 


An 
Cul > -- 


Clippin 1g Alfalfa 


Continued from page 32 








material in the roots during September 
and October rather more efficiently than 
the uncut growth. 

Furthermore, contrary to the usual 
recommendation, if alfalfa is to be 
clipped, it should be clipped low—as low 
as the mowing-machine is usually set. 
Cutting as low as three inches kills more 
weeds and disposes of a far larger pro- 
portion of stubble than a twelve-inch 
cutting. Merely disposing of weathered 
stubble and insuring clean hay for the 
next year justifies the clipping. Some- 
times there will be growth enough to be 
worth saving as hay, but whether there 
is or not, one August clipping of spring- 
sown alfalfa at a normal height is a good 
practise. Sweet clover, on the contrary, 
should never be clipped unless weeds are 
choking it, and then it should be cut as 








high as possible, preferably with a 
binder. 
are uD 
Coarse Control 
Continued from page 33 
life-rings. Eva was there, at the end of 


the bridge, gripping the rail, staring up 
at him. He grinned—bravado. He 
knew how his stock stood. 

She climbed a little, her nose always 
into the wind, but wobbling. She had 
lost distance, and the Chieftain now lay 
ahead. A kind of spasm racked the old 
plane. Prentice knew what that meant, 
too: she was going to shed her wings. 
“Good old baby!” he whispered. 

Then he tipped her to her last dive, 
nose down, throttle wide—aiming at the 
foam-streaked waves beside the yacht. 
Stick back, as he glimpsed the pilot- 
house from the side of his eye ... . 
hard back! Good old crate! It hurt him 
to hear her crack. She pancaked into 
the water with a smack. 

Instantly, he leaped from the cockpit. 
A white circle whizzed into the water 
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Keep your stock 
healthy — disinfect 
with CREOLIN 


It is a wise precaution to disinfect 
stables and poultry houses frequently, 

About 3 tablespoonfuls of Creolin 
to a pail of water makes a strong dis 
infectant solution. 

Creolin also makes a healing antiseptic wash 
for treating cuts and sores—not only for the 
family, but also for the live stock. 

Don’t be without Creolin. Your druggist 
has it and recommends it. Get a bottle. 

Valuable book FREE 


Write for our 48-page book an sanitation. Gives inform: 
tion on disinfecting, and the care of cattle and poultry, etc. 


Merck & Co. Inc., Rahway, N.J. 


CREOLIN 
PEARSON ; 


Disinfectant Antiseptic 
Deodorant 
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The WILLSON 
DUSTITE 
RESPIRATOR . 

for DUST = OSh) 
r Y 
PLAY safe 24 SPRA 


when you use chemicals in spray 
ing or treating seed! Why run the 
risk of injuring your lungs? The 
Willson Dustite Respirator 

Dust and Spray gives you complete 
protection. Wear it, also, for dust 
work. Allows free breathing 
Recommended by manufactures 


of agricultural chemicals. 
at $2.25. If your dealer can’t su nt 
write to us and we will send it C. 0. ’ 
Willson Products, Inc., 201 Washingt 
St., Reading, Pa., U.S. A. 











. 5 Jood Wheelsate built 
ELECTRIC oe poder = oraxle. ELEC 
TRIC Low Wheel Handy Farm 




















Trucks save ; 





high lifts. ae. 
i! Write for 2S7 2% 
BpeoCas- AG 
alog to- 
days WAL “Ay 4 
ElectricWheelCo, 12 ElmSt., Quined, 
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s 
Man’s Corn harvester Pt eg 
price. Only $25, eatalod show 
attachment. FREE 
ing pictures of Harvest na, ta 
Process F. J. Co., 
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ahead of him. Hooking an arm through, 
he let himself go. The wave lifted him, 
flung him viciously against the side- 
plates of the yacht. A sharp pain drove 
along his side. When he tried to drag his 
body into the ring, his left arm was limp 
and useless. There was a line attached 
tothe ring. He wrapped the slack about 
his right wrist and hung on. They 
hauled him up. The line cut into his 
arm and blood spurted. Hands reached 


for him 





















| M\HEN it was all vagueness and pain. 

Then it was clear, though the pain 
| remained. He was lying in a white bed, 
too tightly bandaged to move. He was 

| eonscious of the up-and-down movement 

of the ship. Then he was conscious of 
Eva Burchardt. She was bending over 
him, holding his hand in her own on the 
sheets, and she was crying. 

“Was I in time?” His own voice 
sounded strange. 

She nodded: ‘‘Yes—oh, yes! Thank 
God, and you... ” 

He made a foolish grimace of protest. 

“It was brave!”’ she said. ‘‘Rand sent 
the story . how you came, when 
Arthur... ” 

Had she spoken of Arthur with scorn? 
The vagueness was returning, but Pren- 
tice knew his fingers had closed on a soft 

[hand that was not withdrawn. He 


smiled, and from the depths of his 
| vagueness mumbled: 
“She was good old crate!”’ 


The pain closed his eyes and tautened 
the pressed line of his lips. Words forced 
a way through them, snatches of con- 
fession from the privy chest of his mind, 

| treacherously opened by the fever of his 
pain. He did not know what he said, 
was not conscious of speaking. 

“All I could offer 

| crate. Eight hundred at auction 


one old 


’” 


HERE was in Eva Burchardt’s eyes 

the light that would reward a man. 
She had slipped down beside the bed and 
was staring at him, setting her teeth up- 
on the red crest of her trembling lip. 

Prentice could not know this. 
_ “Wanted to break through my ceil- 
ing,” he muttered. “Quite a fool. Not 
much between. Not much. Just .. . 
sixty millions . And, just love 


eS. aa 
Her fingers had slipped into his salt- 


matted hair. She was shaking him, 
calling him to himself. 
“Prent! Prent!”’ 


Her face was close above him, close to 
his eyes. He could see her. He smiled, 
nodded. 

“You came . . for my sake. An 
ocean couldn’t stand between us, Prent!”’ 
She sought with tearful earnestness to 
make him hear, to make him under- 


stand. “Nothing need stand between, 
Prent . . . if you do care. Not 
60,000,000 oceans—not 60,000,000 any- 
nes! I'm not worthy, dear, not 
a . 9) 


As a man might be made aware of a 
splendid, sweet thing in a dream, Pren- 
tice knew she had kissed him. This was 
(Startlingly true in the confusion of his 
‘onsciousness. Dizzily his thoughts 
flashed ahead into the clear blue of the 
luture. Eva . . . and 60,000,000 
kisses to fill out a lifetime! And a new 
fa of course, a classy one 
Pa them , _» » for Eva and him 
9 joyhopping . . . 


THE END 
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The Orchard and Garden Editor of The 
pe Journal will answer any questions 
on ung, making garden, using mulch 
Paper, cultivating, cover crops, etc. If you 
Need advice or help, write. 
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SENT FREE, SIR! 


Pressure Discs 
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A New Way in Tire Care 


that can Save You *30 a Year 





Leading authorities 
urge use of discs in 
combating underin- 
flation, the cause of 
80% of all tire trouble 








engineers recommend 
the use of the stime- 
proven Schrader 
Gauge. It is de- 
pendably accurate and 
durable. 

So buy a Schrader 
Gauge today. Then 





Obtain 1000 to 4500 
extra miles from your 
tires. That’s what thousands of motorists 
everywhere are doing today! 

They sent for the Pressure Discs offered 
here. Mailed a coupon such as you see 
below. And now every season their tire 
costs will be lower. 

You get your discs free by sending us 
the coupon. They cost you nothing. 


What They Are 


These discs show the exact pressure each of 
your tires should carry. You place one on 
each wheel near the valve stem. You simply 
keep your tires at the indicated pressures. 

Only remember this: Your discs will 
tell you what pressure your tires should 
carry. But they will not keep tires properly 
inflated. That is always up to you. 

To test your tire pressure, leading tire 
The Schrader Gauge is built to stand 


the gaff. Also note two Schrader Valve 
Caps and Schrader Valve Inside. 











use it weekly. Use 
it in conjunction with 
the Pressure Discs offered here. Also insert 
new Schrader Valve Insides and protect 
from dirt with Schrader Valve Caps. 


Look for Schrader Name 


Remember, it pays to insist on Schrader 
products. See A im the name “Schrader”’ is 
on the valve stem of every tube you buy. 
Schrader-equipped tubes cost no more, 
and you are sure of utmost satisfaction. 

Now fill out the coupon carefully. The 
information required is essential to get the 
discs for your specific car. 





MAIL FOR PRESSURE DISCS 





D-3 
A. Schrader’s Son, Inc. 


P. O. Box'773, Washington & Johnson Sts. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 








Send me FREE a set of Discs indicating 
Proper pressure for each of my tires. 


gk eee Te TTT VesRssRice 


| Sedan, coupe. touring, etc.) 


006 +e cen0 00 RID EES cceccccocece 
(T, 60, Big Six, ete.) 
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book Ilustrated with photo- 
graphs of champions~ Mailed Free 


RITTEN by Dr. B. T. 


Woodward, former vet- & 


erinary practitioner of the 


U. S. ‘Dept. of Agriculture, § 
who heads the Glover labora- & 


tories. These laboratories 
maintain the most advanced 
standards of purity, efficacy, 
and safety in conformity 
with the latest findings of vet- 
erinary science. This assures § 


you of the best medicinal §& 


aid you can give your dog. 


H. CLAY GLOVER CoO., Ine. 
Dept. F.J. 119 Fifth Ave., New York 


Sales Agents: HaroldF. Ritchie& Co.,Inc.,N.Y. y 


GLOVERS| 


Imperial 





MEDICINES FOR DOGS | 


Lump Jaw 


The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


Fleming’s Actinoform 


Sold for $2.50 a bottle, postpaid, under a 
positive guarantee since 1896 — your money re- 
Lynde if it fails. Write today for OUR BIG 
EE VETERINARY ADVISER. A book of 208 pages 
and 67 illustrations. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 210Unien Stock Yards, Chicage 


Get SH AW-POWER MOWER. 


Cuts Hay, Tall Grass,Weeds 
= --Many Other Uses. The 
= ideal mower for small farms, gar 
dens, estates, etc. Cutsa 3 1-2 ft 
= swath. Uses standard knife sec 
- Clutch throws knife out of 
gear anytime. Mower easily de 
for cultivating. We can 

**30°’ Cylinder Type 









actory Pric 


SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. F)-714, Galesburg. Kansas 


SEND NO MONEY! S33" CHICKS 


Just mail your order. We ship C.O.D. and guarantee 100% 


live delivery of sturdy, purebred chicks from healthy 
; Br. and Buff Leghorns, Anconas, 9c; B 








bred-to-lay flocks. Wh. * fl 
Wh., Buff Rocks, Wh., bi. Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons, Wh. Wyan., 
8S. C. &R. C. Reds, llc; Buff Mins., 15c; Mixed chicks, 7c; Heavy 

mixed, 9c. Orders for 50 chicks one cent more; 25 chicks two cents 


Chicks from certified flocks 2c per chick more 
SILVER LAKE, INDIANA 


more per chick. 


hick 
SILVER LAKE EGG FARM 


Domesticated Narragansett Turkeys are as easy to raise as 
chickens and far more profitable. Write for free booklet 
which tells all about it. 44 years experience. 

L. G. SMITH, Box 471C Shelbyville, Ky. 


ear re 
SQUAB (1) BOOK () FREE 
Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions 
Write at once for free 48-page book beautifully 
printed in colors telling how to doit. You 
will be surprised. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO 
Z 300 H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS 


and males now half price. Thousands of eight-week-old 
pullets. Also baby chicks and eggs. Trapnested, pedi 
greed foundation stock, egg bred 29 years. Winners at 20 egg 
contests. Records to 320 eggs. Catalog and special price bulleti 
free. I ship c. o. 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 899 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Get your chicks 


CHICKS C.0. * before paying. 14 


best breeds; $1.00 down places order 
n the rest. Chicks delivered 
e. Write for catalog. 


any 
Kentucky Hatchery, 358 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


CHICK 


12c; Mixed, 8 cents. 


Box F. J. 








Leghorns, 9 cents; Rocks, 
10c; Reds, 12c; Minorcas, 
$70.00 per 1000. Circular free. 
Liverpool, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA HATCHERY 
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the average date of first 
egg was November 22, 
or three weeks too late. 
The only way to shift 

this date is to encour- Profit 
age earlier laying. 

It is our opinion that too many poul- 
trymen are placing their pullets into 
winter quarters too late—they should be 
permanently housed by the middle of 
September, at which time every effort 
should be exerted to bring them into 
laying. Furthermore, if possible, the 
flock should be graded, especially if one 
desires to hold back the early starters by 
special treatment. 

Taking the flock as a whole, one 
should not strive to get more than a 50 
per cent production during the early 
winter months, as too heavy laying is 
more apt to cause a winter molt. This is 
especially true for Leghorns. The poul- 
tryman should realize that he has no 
time to lose, if he is to realize the greatest 
profits from his pullets. In short, he 
should comfortably house the pullets 
{Plans of house free on request.—Editor.| 
during September, see to it that they are 
free from parasites, and feed a good 
laying ration. 

Cornell Trough System of Feeding 

O question about feeding has given 

poultrykeepers more concern in 
recent years than that of how much 
scratch grain to feed laying hens. All 
experienced feeders know that laying 
usually drops when too small or too large 
a proportion of the total ration is fed 
continuously in the form of scratch 
grain. 

It is no easy task to keep track of the 
constantly varying appetites of the birds 
and always supply grain and mash in the 
right proportions to keep them in good 
flesh while laying heavily. Any system 
of feeding that would simplify the prob- 
lem, and still give good results, would be 
of practical value to poultrykeepers. 

The Poultry Department at Cornell 
University believes it has a solution to 
the problem. It is simply the old idea, 
with some modifications, of letting the 
hens decide how much grain they will 
eat. The feeder, of course, determines 
what the ration will be, and regulates 
the time of feeding. Prof. L. M. Hurd, 
Cornell University, tells about the trough 
feeding system: 

A little over three years ago, a new 
series of feeding tests was started at 
Cornell. In one of these tests, the 
birds were given, in troughs, all the 
scratch grain they would eat at night. 
No grain was fed in the morning except 
in winter, and then only a few handfuls 
in the litter for every 100 birds. Dry 
mash was kept before them at all 
times. 

Special Feeding Troughs 

HIS feeding plan gave good results 

the first year, and was repeated in 
several pens last year, and again this 
year. It now seems likely to become the 
regular method of feeding in all pens on 
the College farm. Its success is due 
largely to the fact that the birds have 
all they can eat at any season of the year 
and under any condition. Results seem 
to indicate that the more the birds eat 
of the right kinds of feed, the better and 
more persistently they will lay. 

This plan of feeding called for special 
troughs. The troughs used in these 
tests (one for grain—one for mash) are 
shown on page 14. Both troughs fit into 
one stand, and the cover can be slid 
from one to the other. When one trough 
is open, the other is closed. During the 
day, mash trough is always open. At 
feeding time at night, the board cover is 
pushed over the mash, leaving the grain 
exposed until birds goto roost. The 
last thing at night, the board is pushed 





Early Laying for 


a 
back over the grain go 
the mash is exposed for 
next day’s feeding. One 
wide trough with high 
partition can be used 
in place of the two 
separate troughs ordinarily used. 

A new type of stand, with mash 








































Continued from 
page 14 








trough on top and grain trough SUs- wh 
pended by ropes beneath, has been de glo 
veloped for this plan of feeding, The sta 
grain trough is pulled up against the - 
bottom of the mash trough and held by - 
ropes when not in use. A reel keeps but 
birds from roosting on the mash trough glo 
_The trough system of feeding has three L 
distinct advantages. First, it is more the 
sanitary because most all the feed ig 
fed in troughs. Second, it gives each era) 
bird a chance to eat all the scratch grain the 
it wants. Third, it saves time in feeding, “ 
a 
“* .- and 
” a W 
to te 
Outwitting Poultry Thieves mT 
| eet year I lost 30 fine laying hens than 
with roundworms, and it looks as if Th 
I would lose some more this year,” writes rent 1 
a Connecticut reader. ' 
A serious pest, surely. Poultrymen don’t A \ 
know how serious, because a great many every 
losses from worms are attributed to other form, 
causes, or to no cause at all—“the birds as be 
just died and there didn’t seem to be rose | 
anything the matter with them.” Birds ‘Tike 


that “just die” should be examined for It i 





parasites. Slit open the intestinal tract— killed 
if there are any parasites, you'll see them, dead 
Bob, 1 
receiv 
Ten minutes is enough time to get rid with S 


of turkey tapeworms, judging by a But 


demonstration county agent J. M. Mar- forgott 
tin put on in Hill county, Tex. Ten war” 
minutes after the tapeworm medicine democi 


was given, the turkeys got rid of the 











worms. It took 30 minutes to treat 40 JOE 
birds. Cost, less than ten cents per turk. LN br 
Would cost a great deal more than that peace!’ 
to feed the tapeworms, even if they popula 
didn’t kill the birds. aconqt 
Ferding 
A new turkey-marketing association more bl 
in Gonzales county, Tex., has 147 Not 
members. And each member has tat- the Opp 
tooing equipment to mark his birds, these de 
as protection against thieves. As soon Both 
as 51 per cent of the turkey-raisers in ense, t 
the county are in the association, the ugnity, 
county clerk will be asked to handle our nati 
brands, on the same basis as cattle But s 
brands in range states. A For 
oi righte 
6 . that mg 
A burglar-alarm that rings when the sal ha 


poultry-house door is opened will not 
keep thieves from cutting the wire 
netting and getting in through the wil- : 
dow,” a reader complains. 

Well, try a two-circuit alarm (see sketch High 
below) that rings when the circuit 8 


lave lea 






















broken. String the insulated wire bac ae 
blodding 
POULTRY CIRCUIT NO? direction; 
HOUSE PONY DRY CELLS What can 
—— ~ R AY + 
yeni Sin, —— — Ht, ee cond 
255° : eiilcaes _- ' Princip} : 
Bets rz 2) Pineiples 
eb esse, : | == = 2 J ned to 
| gli | | =) (Ath Ma is 
» “ZA i GRAVITY BELL | aNager , 
BATTERY ‘switCH lence ] 
, tee | ¢ 
and forth across the netting (and be oe 
fast to the netting) so closely the thi and Oe 
can’t get in without cutting the insulat nae m t 
wire. When the wire is cut, the rn devate » 
relay closes circuit No. 2 and the cling . 
rings. If the task of building the pe ievoter . 
looks too hard, you can buy one ® y 80 muck 
made. Easy to install. ter Next m 
| 
— P and t 
Have you a copy of our fa thal 
“Catching the Chicken Thief’ : 
g _ 
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Little Lessons 


from Life 


Continued from page 9 





ae 


while “there is a glory of the sun, and a 
jory of the moon, and a glory of the 
tars . - + one star differeth from 
nother star in glory.’”’ It is well to re- 
member the names that all remember, 
but it would be shameful to forget the 
Jory of the men who fought and died. 
” Long since, the decorations have faded, 
the bunting moldered away. What of 
+ though? The lonely mother, the 
say-haired father, the sweetheart bereft, 
the children coming into maturity father- 
oss: they still mourn the boy who went 
and never returned, and we honor him 
and respect them. 
Well, they would be among the first 
to tell usthe dead themselves would be 
ymong the first to tell us: 
That we owe the lost something more 
n this 
That we ow 


| recurrence 


our best endeavors to pre- 
f the evils of yesterday. 


WHILE since, it was my fortune to 
fA wander through an American cem- 
etery in France. The graves were uni- 
form, as befits the graves of soldiers, and, 
is befits soldiers’ graves, their crosses 
mse in serried ranks, like an army— 
like an army with banners.” 

It is well with them all. With Tom, 
killed in action at the Vesle. With Jim, 
lead of influenza at Camp Bowie. With 
Bob, who died from wounds honorably 
received near Montfaucon. It is well 
with Sam, shot in the Argonne. They rest. 

But what of us remaining? Have we 
forgotten that there was ‘‘a war to end 
war” and “to make the world safe for 


) 


democracy’? 


— hates war so bitterly as the 
iN bravest warriors. ‘‘Let us have 
ace!’ cried Ulysses Grant. When 
popular clamor demanded him to drive 

nquered enemy all the way to Berlin, 
ferdinand Foch said: ‘‘Let us have no 
more bloody sacrifices.” 

Not too late yet! There still lingers 
he opportunity to “highly resolve that 
nese dead shall not have died in vain.” 
Both on sea and land, sufficient de- 
ense, the maintenance of our national 
gnity, the means to pursue and achieve 
it national destiny—always. 

But selfish aggression—never! 

A Fourth of July lesson. ‘The fruit 
‘righteousness is sown in peace of them 
tat make peace.”” When our children 
tall have learned it, they will indeed 
ave learned patriotism. 





LL ae. 


High Farming at Elmwood 


Continued from page 9 


Hodding farmer, but to strike out in new 
“, tons, and to show my_ neighbors 
“tat can be done by scientific agricul- 
re conducted upon intelligent business 
meiples, and directed by one accus- 
, ed to take a broader view of things 
“si is often acquired by the active 
shager of an ordinary farm. 

Hence I shall avail myself of the best 
. cultural thought of this and the pre- 
ad Be of the most scientific methods 
Make he € best appliances known to 
dena. >) “XPeriments successful, and to 
“vate and illuminate the agricultural 
eve’ to which I shall hereafter be 
NO 

op as an introduction. I will en- 
and aay into details less personal, 
yell and th, more agreeable, both to 

the reader. 
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mornings 


Every day you have a 


different face to shave 


HERE’S the dismal morn- 

ing when the hot-water fau- 

cet runs cold—and the dark 
brown morning after the party 
when your face is taut and sensi- 
tive from lack of sleep—and 
the hurry-up morning when you 
have to drive to town—all kinds 
of mornings, all kinds of shav- 
ing conditions, but only one kind 
of Gillette Blade—the one con- 
stant factor in your daily shave. 
Eight out of ten Americans 
count on that blade to deliver a 
satisfactory, comfortable shave 
365 mornings in the year, and it 


does, regardless of conditions. 
Machines adjusted to one ten- 
thousandth of an inch hone and 
strop the finely tempered steel far 
more accurately and delicately 
than human hands could do it. 
Four out of nine Gillette blade 
department workers are inspec- 
tors paid a bonus for every blade 
they discard. 

Tomorrow morning may be 
fair or rainy, wintry or mild— 
slip a fresh Gillette Blade in your 
razor and get a smooth, com- 
fortable shave anyway. Gillette 
Safety Razor Co., Boston,U.S.A 


- Gillette - 





Tue only individual in history, ancient 
or modern, whose picture and signature 
are found in every city and town, in every 
country in the world, is King C. Gillette. 
This picture and signature are universal 
sign-language for a perfect shave. 

















Patricia H. Dyer Theodore H. Carpenter 


San Diego, California Avondale, Colorado 


Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier 


Food 
| 


The Taste of the Baby’s 
> If the baby could talk he would saythat 4] 
his mother’s milk makes a strong appeal 


He would ilso, if ible, ex- | 


to his taste. 


press verbally his distaste fe 


} 


r some mixtures 
which are forced upon him in spite of his 


physical protest. 


If the baby is fortunate enough to have 





human milk his taste is satisfied as well as 
his needs for nourishment. It may happen, 
however, that his mother cannot nurse him | 
and some substitute for human milk be- 
comes necessary. | 
> The taste of Mellin’s Food is so ap- + 
pealing that the baby takes the mixture | 
eagerly, and rarely r is it necessary to 


force or urge nourishment prepared from 
Mellin’s Food and milk. The 
tive demand will also be 
fed upon milk properly 
Mellin’s Food; theref 
to take distasteful mixti 


and unwarranted procedure 


baby’s nutri- 
satisfied if he is 
modified with 
re to force the bal 


res is a need 


ess 





| 
if : - 
Mellin’s Food Biscuits 


Especially suitable when it becomes | 
time to wean the baby from the bottle. 
A sample box sent free, 


postage paid, upon request. 
Mellin’s Food Company, _— Boston, Mass. 


th —— =r 


Burns, cuts, 


bruises .. 


On the farm, burns, cuts and bruises 
are impossible to escape. Avoid trouble. 
Treat them promptly. Use Unguentine 
—the famous antiseptic surgical dress- 
ing. Stops pain almost instantly, 
prevents infection and ugly scars. 
Buy Unguentine today. Keep a tube 
, in every danger zone: bathroom, 
“ y kitchen, dairy, auto kit. At your 
’ y/ druggist’s, 50¢. Send for free 
wa booklet, ‘‘What To Do,” by 
M. W. Stofer, 
Norwich Pharmacal Co., 
Norwich, N. Y¥. Can- 
adian address, 193 
Spadina Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont. 













































H il Fili THEY SPREAD 
Kill A ies |“ Distase 
Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 






=? 
G, 






= ——-— cheap. Lasts allsea- 

Sook, mee son. Made of metal, 
Es TOT ine ike a 

a Nw pe 7, will not soil or injure 

eS AZ 2 anything. Guaranteed. 

DAISY FLY KILLER 

from your dealer. 


can’t spill or tip over; 
Nosy © 7 
(ee CL ae Insist upon 
Perec ries (= foes =O 
Brooklyn N. 





HAROLD SOMERS, 





When answering advertisements say, 
“T saw it in The Farm Journal.”’ 
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CHILDREN’S party for a 
dollar!” I exclaimed, in- 
credulously; “it can’t be 


done.”’ 
“Oh, yes indeed it can’”’ cheerily replied 
my neighbor. ‘Peggy had 
set her heart on a party, and 
a dollar bill had to cover the 
cost. I made a birthday cake 
(by a plain recipe), iced it and 
decorated it with candles. I 
bought some plain paper nut- 
cups, pasted a band of crépe 
paper around each, and filled 
them with little peppermints. 

“Cookies are not much { 
trouble, so I made a batch of 
the plain ‘sugar’ kind, iced 
some of them and, before the 
icing was dry, put an animal 
cracker (standing upright) on 
each one. One of these cook- 
ies was at each child’s plate. 
A cup of cocoa with a marsh- 
mallow on top completed the 
menu. 

“‘Paper caps seemed indis- 
pensable, but I couldn’t afford 
them, so I just cut strips of 
colored crépe paper for hair- 
bands and provided safety 
pins to fasten them. Almost 
every one has odd pieces of 
colored crépe paper on hand.” 

“Did you have any special games?” I 
asked. 

““Yes,’”’ she answered, “I took a heavy 
piece of paper, and while I am not an 
artist, I managed to draw a brick wall 
(using a heavy black checking crayon) 
and on the wall a row of 
cats with backs turned 
and tails hanging down. 
One cat was minus a 
tail. I had cut tails- 
from black cambric; the 
children were blind- 
folded one by one and 
given a tail to be pinned 
in place, as we did at 




















the old Donkey Parties. The priz 
was a handkerchief made of checked 
gingham left from one of Peggy’s dresses. 
“Another game they liked is called 
‘Bright-Eyed Fingers.’ The children 
were seated around a bare 
table. Behind a screen I had 
hidden some objects to be 
guessed, three for each child. 
We blindfolded one of the 
boys with a large white hand- 
kerchief, and placed before 
him three objects for him to 
name—a small cup, a lit 
wooden elephant and a beat 
bag. He had to guess each 
object, and then I credited 
him with as many points # 
he made correct guesses. 
of the girls was the next one 
to be blindfolded; three othe 
objects were passed to Dé, 
and she guessed, and $0 
around the group until eat | 
had had a turn at guessing. | 
planned to have for cath 
child one very well known 
ject easy to guess, and two 
other articles not so co 
monly used, to make Of 
guessing a bit difficult 4) 
blue badge made of. ee 
was or gee nen child wh? 
guessed all three 
“Still another game that met = 
much favor was ‘Noah’s Ark. a 
pictures of animals, two copies vet 
picture, out of some old magazine ad 
tisements. I had half as many 
cut out as there were children, 
many pictures 3% 
dren. The © 
found their partners 
matching the P! 
The picture ra 
pinned on each @ 
“So my party dite 
cost over a do at : 
the youngsters, | 


and 


chik 
by 
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PARTY for a Dollar 


“Described by ADA B. SPRAGUE 
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Bincyine Fruit and 


Flowers 


HIS is the season for candying fruit 

and flowers. The first, second and 
last requisite for success in the work is 
patience. Too many pieces dropped in 
the sirup at one time, haste instead of 
care in drying the finished products— 
these are certain to spell failure. 

Flowers which best lend themselves to 
candying are violets, rose petals, pansies, 
single geranium blossoms, nasturtiums, 
poppy petals and buttercups. Pears, 
peaches, sweet apples, cherries and 
strawberries are favored fruits; citron 
and muskmelon are not difficult to do if 
sliced very thin. 

Make a sirup as follows: To 1 pound 
of granulated sugar, add just enough 
water to soften, and 14 teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar. Put over a slow fire and 
boil until the sirup spins a brittle thread. 
Drop the flowers or very thin slices of 
fruit into the sirup and remove instantly, 
using a fine crochet hook or a knitting 
needle for lifting them. For the small 
fruit, a wire egg-spoon is best. 

Put each piece carefully on a waxed 
paper to dry, being careful that no two 
touch each other. Flowers may be cut 
with a very short stem and be held by 
this when dipped in the sirup. Never 
use the sirup after it begins to look 
cloudy, or your fruit and flowers will be 
spongy instead of crisp. L.M. Thornton 
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| Modern Clothes-Pin Bag 























ERE is a clothes-pin bag that I like 

much better than the ones that are 
put on like an apron. One-half yard of 
material, 36 inches wide, is needed. Also 
8 Coat-hanger. 

Fold the material, one half over the 
other half. Let the fold be the bottom 
and the selvages the top of bag. On 
oeside, cut a hole six inches in diameter, 
© upper side of hole being three inches 
- the top. This hole can be finished 

ith a tiny hem or with bias tape. In- 
on of a hole, a slit can be made and 
nished with a hookless slide fastener. 
nape the top so that the hanger will 
tin Sew up the three sides, leaving a 
mf Place in the middle of the top sec- 
thre to put the wire of the hanger 
tine Place hanger in the bag, and 
* ready for use. Hang on the clothes- 
~€ and slide ahead of you as you hang 
up the clothes. Mrs. S. L. West 


























Now it’s so 


to make 


HERE is a modern easy 

method that anyone can use 
successfully to make delicious jams 
and jellies. 


Because it is most efficient and 
economical and retains the fresh 
natural flavor and color of the 
fruit, this method is recommended 
by famous cooking experts like 
Alice Bradley and Sarah Field 
Splint. It is taught in the Home 
Economics Departments of uni- 
versities and colleges all over the 
country. 


This is the modern “short-boil” 
method. Certo makes it possible. 


With Certo anyone can now make 
delicious homemade jams and jel- 
lies from any fruit or fruit juice— 
quickly, easily, and be certain of 
success every time! You can use 
even those delicious 


©) 1929, P. Co., Inc. 


























easy 
perfect 
Jams and Jellies 


fruits that never before would jell! 


Only one or two minutes’ boiling 
is required (hence its name—the 
“‘short-boil’’ method). This “‘short- 
boil” prevents loss of juice by evap- 
oration and gives you 50% more 
jam or jelly from your fruit. 


* * * 


Certo is a Pure Fruit Product— 
just the natural jellying substance 
extracted from fruit in which it is 
abundant. Millions of women have 
discovered that jams and jellies made 
the Certo “short-boil” way have bet- 
ter color and flavor—more like the 
fresh fruit itself—and that the cost per 
glass is from 1 to 3 cents less than by 
the old “long-boil” method. 


There are 97 easy recipes for de- 
licious jams and jellies in our recipe 
booklet. A copy of this booklet is 
under the label of every bottle of Certo. 
Get Certo from your grocer. 


FREE: Two booklets—one, 
on how to make jams and jellies 
by the “short-boil” method—the 
other, an illustrated booklet of 
“Recipes for Tempting Dishes 
Using Jams and Jellies.” Mail 
coupon to Elizabeth Palmer, 
Home Service Dept.She will write 
you and send the two booklets, 





Certo Corporation, 
Fairport, New York. 





Cobourg, Ont.) 


described above. 


Please send me the two booklets 










Elizabeth Palmer, Home Service Dept., 


(If you live in Canada, address: Certo, 


City. . . State. 


0 Check here for trial half-bottle of Certo and 
send 10¢ to cover mailing costs 




















Din into this 
Acauly powder 


If you want to know the 
meaning of “face powder 
satisfaction” just dip into 
Black and White Face 
Powder and fluff it over 
your skin. Note how 
velvety soft it is—how 
smoothly it applies—how 
closely it clings—how per- 
fectly it blends in texture 
and tint—how soothing 
and how pleasing it feels! 
Then look into your mir- 
ror. What a revelation! 
Gone are all imperfections, 
every trace of coarseness 
and sallowness! And in 


their place is radiant, 
youthful beauty—the nat- 
ural beauty of Black and 
White Face Powder. Try 
itand see! Your dealer has 
it or will get it. Price 25c. 





BLACK=®WH ITE 
Face Powder 


Plough. SiH 


NEW VORK MEMPHIS MONTEREY 


AGENTS! AMAZING NEW TABLECLOTH 
bad PAYS YOU $12 DAILY 

New Tablecloth. 
laundering. soe just teke orders 


in edvance. § 7 
BESTEVER PRODUCTS CO. 613 Irving Park Station, 





Looks like linen. Wash on table like oi Ni 
der We deliver. Pay you daily 


CHICAGO 




















Safeguarding the 
HEALTH 


Continued from page 25 






Something that many people do not 

consider is that food spoilage may take 
place in winter as well as in summer. 
There are relatively few days in the year 
throughout which the temperature is 
suitable for good refrigeration. The 
temperature may rise at some part of 
the day, so that food will spoil through 
bacterial action, or it may drop so that 
foods will freeze. Further than this, 
storage of foods outdoors is inconvenient 
to the housewife and may be of detri- 
ment to her health, for one minute she is 
in a warm kitchen and the next rushing 
outdoors to take out food or bring it in. 
Incidentally, for good kitchen manage- 
ment, foods should be kept in the kitchen, 
and that is where the refrigerator should 
be located. The all-too-frequent practise 
of putting the refrigerator on the back 
porch is not good either for the refriger- 
ator or for the housewife. 

The temperature in various parts of 
the food compartment of the average 
refrigerator will differ sometimes as much 
as 8° or 10° as a maximum. Knowledge 
of this will make possible the best use of 
the refrigerator for the storage of food. 
In the side-icer type, the coldest place 
is just below the ice-chamber. Here the 
more-perishable foods 
should be stored, such as 
milk, uncooked meat, 
soup stock, etc. In re- 
frigerators of other types, 
the location of the coldest 
part of the food com- 
partment may 
differ, so it is 
well to deter- 
mine where the 
coldest part is 
by using a ther- 
mometer. 

Foods that 
give off odors 
should be kept 
in covered con- 
tainers, or they 
should be so 
placed that the 
circulating air 


passes last over 
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Novel way of 

producing low 

temperature 
without ice 


in 
and 


opera- 
rubber 


ice-cube trays, are 
new features 


even in midsummer weather. 


Coldest place varies in 
different refrigerators 






them before it reaches 


the 


ice. In a side 


icer refrigerator, the 
place for such foods is 


on 


the top shelf of 
the long food 
compartment. 
Bananas should 
never be kept in 
the refrigerator. 
Fresh greens like 
lettuce will keep 
best if put in 
tightly covered 
containers, unless 
they are to he 
used immedi- 
ately, when the 
moistened _ let- 
tuce-bag will keep 
them fresh. 
Mechanical re- 
frigerating units 
in good boxes are 
excellent for food 
preservation. The 
units can be ad- 
justed by the 
manufacturer 80 
as to insure tem- 
peratures not | 
higher than 50 
F. in the food 
compartment, 
While me 


chanical units ean be installed readily a 


some refrigerators that have been 
with ice, this is not advisable unless 


the | 


refrigerator is a good one that has | 
sufficient insulation and is well made 
The cost of operation with a poor - 
will be excessive, and further, because © 
the relatively low temperatures mal 
tained in the box, excessive sweating ma) 


result. 


If the box has not been des 


in anticipation of this, it may deteriorate 

rapidly. ' He | 
Mechanical refrigerating units pore 

by the established manufacturers ha 


been refined so that they operate q 
and consistently with a minim 
service. Some manufacturers 
viding controls so that the us 
just the temperature of the re 
to meet various conditions of use. | 
example, adjustment can be made 9 
obtain faster freezing of ice 
desserts, and then when this is ne 


um of 
are pre | 
er ong | 
frige Fer | 


cubes # | 
Jonge | 
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| A Vanity-Case 
SERMON 


“Let not him (her) that eateth 
despise him (her) that eateth 
not.”"—Romans 14:3 


N the eyes of Titian, the painter, 

fat women were beautiful; so we 
may conclude that it was the style 
to be fat in Italy in the sixteenth 
century. But the twentieth has 
decreed the opposite. Therefore, 
it behooves the o’er-plump sisters 
to take the dietitian into the firm 
of Self and Vanity Case. 

It is not, however, wholly for 
the purpose of arriving at the mod- 
ern standard of beauty that we 
should strive to cause some of 
“this too, too solid flesh to melt, 
thaw, resolve itself into a dew.”’ 
There are other good reasons for 
counting the calories. One is that 
fat is dangerous. It aids and 
abets a number of diseases that lie 
in wait to get you in their grasp— 
serious diseases whose ravages the 
contents of no vanity case can con- 
ceal, nor can the contents of any 
medicine case successfully combat 
them. 

Again, dieting means self-con- 
trol, kesping the body under that 
the soul may grow. She who does 
not control her appetite for food 
which she knows is harmful to her, 
is making it easier for herself to 
fall into divers other temptations. 

The body is wholly selfish. It 
clamors for what it wants. It 
crowds and pushes its way toward 
the goal of its desires. Only a 
strong will, good common sense, 
and a real hunger for righteousness 
can keep it (to change the figure) 
from taking the bit in its teeth 
and plunging to its own destruc- 
tion, dragging with it its master, 
the soul. 

She that eateth not what she 
should not hath a three-fold re- 
ward: She becomes ‘more attrac- 
tive in face and form; she con- 
serves her health; and because of 
her training in self-control, beauty 
of character lights her countenance. 


Nellie S. Russell 

















Necessary, the control may be returned 
to normal. 

Itshould be remembered that lowering 
o temperature requires the expenditure 
* more energy, which means, of course, 
aiger operating costs. To keep the 
operating cost at a minimum consistent 
with good refrigeration, the temperature 
control always should be kept at the 
‘mal operating position, except when 
luick freezing or very low food-compart- 
ment temperatures are required. 

_ Aside from cleanliness, a good refrig- 
et needs but little care. Wipe up 
_ foods immediately and there will 
ot for daily or even weekly 
ban cleaning. When it is necessary 
nd a thoroughly, use lukewarm water 
- orax or a little soda. Every time 
ould he’ = cubes are emptied, they 
“tasting = cleaned, to prevent the ice 
bi Incidentally, the ice cubes can 
than ng or freer from taste and color 
hy © water from which they are 


Be sur i i 
leaning. e to give drain weekly 












KEEP COOL 
in your KITCHEN 


N AKE a resolution chat beginning this arch” that prevents heat pockets and the 


summer you are going to have a patented heat-distributor which keeps 
comfortable kitchen to work in. Do not food from burning on the bottom. 


be “stoker” to a red-hot range. 

You will find to your delight that the 
Florence Oil Stove cooks the cooking and 
not the cook. The Florence burner is 
short and there are no wicks so that the 
heat is focused right on the bottom of 
the cooking vessel instead of being worse 


For complete modern comfort, you 
should have a Florence Automatic Water 
Heater. It burns kerosene (coal oil), at 
a cost of but a few cents a day—for the 
joy of constant hot water. 


Florence products are beautifully 
finished in enamel of different tones and 


than wasted in the kitchen. , 
are sold by leading hardware, furniture 


Furthermore, you do not have a fire in 


your kitchen except when you are using and department stores. 


it. The Florence is absolutely safe, with- “Shorter Kitchen Hours” is the name 
out smoke or odor, and will prove a very of our new booklet. It is full of practical 
great economy in fuel. household hints and contains many 

The Florence Oven has the “baker’s useful recipes. Send for your free copy. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
Department 125, Park Square Building, Boston, Massachusetts 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities and Dealers Everywhere 





FLORENCE _ 


AGENTS:$15 a Day | HUMAN 
TALKER” (1 


Written guarantee to learn 
to talk. Satisfaction assured. S 










If you want to make $15 profit a day 
and get a new Ford Tudor Sedan 
without cost, send me your name 
QUICK. I'll make you the most 
amazing offer you ever received— 
the same proposition I made Van 
Allen. He now reports profits of 
more than $100 a week. Karnath 
accepted my offer—he cleared $20.35 : 
first 5 hours. Tyler makes $30 to $35 a day! Tieniped, Sohected, auas jer tenn 
Hundreds of others making big money. of price now. 
“The be I bh 

New Ford Tudor Sedan GIVEN shinpart of Venmazivanis’” eaye'W” RUS ONLY 

. . ‘ G. Hendricks, Juniata, Pa. 4 
No experience, no capital needed. You simply act as my 
Representative and look after my interests in vour locality. 

Earnings start a epee Send pS seven - 

just your name. I'll give you full details. 

il alse tell com hewr Epaaahe. tae eee CATALOG, PROOFS, ETC. WRITE FOR IT TODAY! 
Sedan without cost. Write today—NOW. 
ALBERT MILLS, Pres. 
1459 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 





















55 Cooper Sq., New York or 115 Geisler Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 


DENTAL PLATES 


Cleaned quickly, easily and in a sanitary manner. All tartar removed 
i 175e in U.S. A., $1 Gowhere, for standard 1% oz 


immed'ately. Sen: 


Restores red or gray stoves or any iron heater to 
even black. Not a polish. but a renovator. Ask 
your dealer for it. Sample bottle 10¢ prepaid 





. ees 





STOVINK 2.02, 
| 


Johnson's Laboratory, P. 0. Box 916, Worcester, Mass. | can. Parcel Post prepaid. gox $8, Millburn, M. J. 
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Enough Hires 
Extract to make 


8 Bottles 


(pint size) of delicious 
Hires Root Beer. 


Just mail the coupon. 


TRY HIRES 
ROOT BEER 


at our expense 





Far More Than 


a Delicious Beverage 


Appetizing, refreshing, yes, Hires 
Root Beer has always been famous for 
its appeal to the taste... but doctors 
and nutrition experts also agree that 
Hires Root Beer is invigorating and 
nutritious, supplying precious Vita- 
min B and Mineral Salts. 


In over 2,000,000 homes Hires Root 
Beer is the favorite beverage. 


Now we invite you and your family 
and friends to join the millions who 
for 50 years have been our patrons. 


To win your friendship we make this 
liberal offer: A free trial bottle of 
Hires Extract, sufficient to make 8 
pint bottles of Hires Root Beer. 


All you add to Hires Extract is water, 
sugar and yeast. Then after it sets 2 
days, you’re ready to offer your family 
and friends one of the finest bever- 
ages that can be made. 


If the trial delights you, then for 30c 
at all dealers you can buy a full-sized 
bottle of Hires Extract—it makes 40 
pint bottles of root beer,costing about 
1'4c per bottle, as compared to the 
usual price of 15c to 25c for bottled 
beverages. 


This saves you 90 % —90c out of every 
dollar! A luxury drink at a mere 
fraction of the usual cost! 


Get this Free trial bottle of Hires 
Extract, together with simple direc- 
tions, by mailing the coupon at once 
—or order a full size 30c bottle from 
your dealer today. 35c in Canada. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY > 
Philadelphia, Pa. 70) B 
Please send me sample of > 
; 
Hires | 
> 
Extract > 
a 
Relate Abtaititesnntecanetinmesisniaciiesicthitls e 
am 
A EE aa aD o 
» 
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| Cat C hing Up with the 
STYLE Parade 


By Aunt Harriet 


Can a woman long tied down by ill 
health, or an invalid in the family, 
or pinching economy, overtake the 
women who were never so handicapped, 
and who have reached middle age well 
groomed, trim, fine looking and well 
set up? i. Be 


HAT depends on the spirit of the 

handicapped woman. If she has de- 
termination, she can overtake the pro- 
cession, and that in short order; but if 
she gives way to self-pity and long resting 
periods—NO, in large capitals. It really 
isn’t a hard task, this coming back, 
though it looks like a mountain; but you 
must work at it all the time. 

First of all, avoid conspicuous clothes, 
much as you may wish to array yourself 
like ‘‘Solomon in all his glory”’ after your 
long period of being shut away from 
finery. The soft, subdued, inconspicuous 
things will protect you, and educate 
you, and help you in your race, more 
than bright colors and much jewelry. A 
simple silk dress with a strand of beads, 
a plain hat and immaculate shoes be- 
come any woman, and one phase of the 
problem is solved almost from the start. 
The hat is particularly important. Select 
it carefully, and above all things do not 
choose one that perches up on top of the 
head. Look until you find one that can 
be pulled down the way they are worn 
now. A good furpiece worn close to the 
hair and face will hide many deficiencies 
until these important items are in order, 
and rich, dark furs are becoming to 
every woman. 


Health Important Factor 


ND all this time, particular and espe- 
cial care must be given to the hair, 
the teeth, the skin, the nails, the body 
and every part of the physical make-up, 
particularly the invisible parts. The 
system must be cleaned out with water, 
with rough food, with vegetables, with 
fruit and with daily attention to rest, 
sleep and the proper functioning of the 
internal organs. 

The woman who has been forced by 
circumstances to be careless will have to 
budget her time and force herself to re- 
gard as important the items she once 
passed over. For furs and hats can not 
be worn in all seasons, and the body 
must contribute its part in the rejuvena- 
tion of the whole mortal. The woman 
who wants to catch up with the pro- 
cession must carry herself well, keep 
physically fit and have the air of health 
so essential to beauty. 

And with all this, she must take a 
cheerful view of life and her prospects. 
She must work harder than she ever 
worked, to hold long-neglected muscles 
in place; she must think of clothes; she 
must be selfish enough to protect her- 
self from overworking for her family; 
and she must, for the first time in years, 
take note of the importance of being at 
her best. And it is most delightful work, 
highly salaried in compliments, appre- 
ciation, more consideration from friends 
and family, and a source of daily satis- 
faction to the woman herself. And when 
she does catch up—arrive—or whatever 
she calls it, she will have no desire to 
slump again, even if she lives to be a 
great-grandmother. 





If you wish advice and suggestions on personal 
problems, write Aunt Harriet, enclosing stamped, 
addressed envelope. 
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SPECIAL STERNO 


W 


| COOK STOVE 
Cooks 


Delicious Dishes 
WARMS BABY’S MILK 


HIS handy little stove quickly boils, 

fries everything from eggs to steaks, Hea 
coffee—water for shaving—curling irons— , 
milk. Makes toast, candy. Has hundreds of 
Sterno Stove fine for camping, hiking. In fo 
offices, schools. Sterno fuel, safe. Burns solid, 
No smoke, sparks, cinders. See full line St 
Cooking Utensils at local dealer. Send 10¢ toda, 
for special Sterno Stove and Cook Book! / 
Dept. J-7, Sterno Corp., (Est. 
1887) 9 E. 37th St., N. Y. C. 


STERNO 
CANNED HEAT 
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GUARANTEE 


To advertise our business, make new friends and introde: 
our new bargain catalogue of E lgin watches, we will send this elegut 
H. W. Special watch by mail post ak for, omy $1.65 (ale & 
oar? Suaranteed stem winc dan nd s 


Address 
CHICAGO WATCH & DIAMOND co. 4737 gngament 
EARN UP TO LIAN 


MeRC sa HAS! 


Learn infew DP tom EX oleh crowns, bridge, 
etc., for dentists. No books. Day or night schools in 
Chicago, Detroit, | Cleveland, Bos Boston, Philadelphia 
McCarrie School of Mechanical Dentisty 


1338 $. Michigan Avenue — 


< moat and PEONIES 
J ible and ie 


rare 
:f in colors, full 

special collect a ‘snd rare va- 
eties 




















Protect your skin, scalp and hair from 
infection and assist the pores in 
elimination of waste by daily use of 


Cuticura Soap 


25c. Everywhere 


bigh School Course 
BAe CF] ge You can. com 


this simplified Hig 


School Course sf at bom 
side two years. Meets all re Se gene ge ‘or entrance 
and the leading professions. his and thi ae 


courses are described in our Free Bulletin. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. HB14, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. OAS 


Callouses 


Quick relief for callouses, burn- 
ing soles, tender spots by these 
soothing, healing pads. 

Atall drug, shoeand dept. stores, 35c 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads css 


S00 LINE LAND GRANT! RANT LANDS 


IN UPPER WISCONSIN 9g ane bo! 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 8 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: 
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H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Soo Building, Mianespels 
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Te it SUNSHINE 


keep you well 
By Phyllis Wray 


WANT you to get beautifully sun- 
browned everywhere you can, except 
your face. Paradoxical as it may sound 
at first, tanning your body will help you 
to keep young, but tanning your face 
makes you look old. I’d better hasten 
to explain the why of that statement! 
The wisest specialists are finding out 
perfectly marvelous things about sun- 
shine. It vitalizes, it vitamizes, it makes 
things grow and bloom and thrive. 
Think how pale grass is under a plank. 
Think how weak chicks grow in a spell 
| of gray weather. Well, that’s how you 
| grow, because you live under roofs and 
'are wrapped in clothes all your life 
| through. i ; 
The great baby specialists say ‘‘Give 
your baby sun baths naked.” The 
dairy specialists say “Keep your cows 
/in sunny pastures, or feed them sun- 
cured hay.”” Milk from these cows will 
help cure rickets in children. Hens that 
have sunny runs lay eggs with vitamins 
|inthem. The sun is our life source, we 
| are finding out. Take advantage of this 
| new knowledge and get out in the sun 
| this summer. 
| Lie sun-bathing on the beach, when 
| you go swimming. If you don’t swim, 
put on a bathing-suit and sun-bathe 
|anyhow, for the luxurious rest and 
| rejuvenation it will give you. Find a 
sunny window in your house and fix a 
| couch where you can lie in a flood of 
|sunshine without being seen by your 
| neighbors. Have the window up, for 
|even clear glass filters out some of the 
| ultra-violet rays that are a tonic to your 
| system. You want the direct rays of the 
| sun to fall on your skin. 


Sunshine Best of Remedies 


| DEGIN with short ‘‘doses”’ of exposure, 

| JJ though, for you must tan and not 
burn. Burning, redness, fever and blis- 

| ters destroy cells. But slow tanning, a 

| few minutes a day till your skin is accus- 
tomed to the rays, will build you up 
splendidly. When your skin is well 
tanned, you can lie in the sun for an hour 
or two every day. 

A summer of sun-bathing will make 
| you gloriously well, banish entirely the 
weary, dragging feeling that so many 
_housewives have. Sun baths are espe- 
tially recommended for nervousness, 
underweight, anemia, gout, rheumatism, 
neuritis and neuralgia. 

But cover your face while you sun- 
bathe. If yours is a dry, sensitive kind 
of skin, or a very blond skin that burns 
easily, always cover your face entirely 
with a big hat or a thick newspaper to 
keep the sunlight away from its fragile 
tissues. 

If you do not want to do that, then be 
sure to have your face well coated with 
cream and powder before you go out into 
thesun. For sunburn or deep tanning 
of your complexion makes your skin grow 
thick and coarse. You don’t mind on 
| fourarms and neck. But on your face 
makes you look old and weathered 
and worn. 

Somehow, it is appropriate to our 
pate of life and era of fashion to keep 
€ skin of your face delicate and pam- 
pad looking. So get beautifully sun- 


fowned everywhere you can except 
your face! 


ae 
Have y : 
Phyie & special beauty problem? Write to 
get hel, Wray of The Farm Journal about it and 
plea: eip. Send stamped self-addressed envelope, 
se 
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She Heard Some one 


going Up 


qt A Bell System Advertisement 


Tue family of a farmer in Missouri 
had gone to town for a Fourth of 
July celebration. A daughter in 
another town came home unex- 
pectedly. Entering the house, she 
heard some one going up the stairs. 
She called out. It was a burglar. 
Frightened, he escaped through a 
window. She telephoned to a 
neighbor who immediately called 
the Sheriff. The burglar was caught 
the next day. 


« “ . 


A farmer near Medford, N. J., was 
offered 10c a pound for a carload 
of steers by a Philadelphia slaugh- 
terer. The farmer wanted 10Mc. 
He telephoned a Jersey City com- 
mission man and described the 
cattle. He was advised they ought 
to bring 11c. He shipped the cattle 
that day and they sold for 114c a 
pound. Profit by telephone, $262.50. 


« “ . 


The telephone often saves lives and 
property in case of burglary, fire, 
injury or sickness. It pays for it- 
self many times over by running 
needed errands to town, bringing 
a spare part when some machine 
is broken, or in finding where 
and when to sell for the best price. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone. 




















Direct from Factory 
Before you buy Farm or Pou 
Fence, Gates, Steel Posts, B RUNNING FOOT 
Wire, Roofing, Paint, Stoves, 
Heaters, Furnaces, Separators, Tires, Baby 
Naan Chicks or Brooders, get my new, latest 

w) Free Cut Price Catalo 

See how much my Direct-From.Factory Freight Paid plan 
saves you. Quality guaranteed. 24 hour service. Jim Brown, 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 3209, Cleveland, Ohio 




















- IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Balcony, porch, 
step, stair railings, grilles, etc. Catalog on request. 








ence Co., Inc. 
3361 Spring Grove Ave.. Cincinnati, 
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Tractor & Motor Oils 


Direct from Refinery 
S AVE Money, Trouble, 
Repairs and Delays 
Get service and satisfaction 


by using our High Grade 100% Penna. 
Lubricating Oils. 


PENN-BRADFORD OIL PRODUCTS CO., Bradford, Pa. 





Permit No. 531 


THE CLIPPER 2s Sizst 
that will cut 
all the weeds in your lawn. The 
Clipper does not touch the grass 
until it cuts it. You can cut 
tall grass and weeds between 
rows and under shrub fences. 
If your dealer does not handle 
write us for circulars and 
prices. 
Clipper Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Dept. F. J. 
Dixon, Illinois 








When answering advertisements say, 





“] saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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Wives Boe 
don’t 

like 

work: 
stained 
hands 


Of course they don’t. And you ll never have 
them if you use Lava Soap. For Lava 
cleans the grimiest pair of hands that ever 
fussed around the “innards” of a tractor or 
greased a wagon wheel Rubs up more 
lather in 15 seconds than ordinary soap in 
60—a lather that even hard water can't 
kill. Gets hands clean! Not just “‘surface 
clean,”’ but clean "way down deep. Quick 
and thorough, but as easy on your hands 
as fur-lined gloves—because it’s made from 
the purest of vegetable oils. Used by 
millions of men and sold by grocers and 
druggists everywhere. 


Mail this coupon for a free sample 
cake of Lava Soap. 


Procter & Gamble (Dept. T-729) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Send me a sample cake of Lava, the hand 
soap that gets aii the dirt and grease 








—— 2. 
ithout 


paying a cent 
you can now have a 


Real filling station in your own yard. 
Gas, oil, and kerosene always handy 
—always available. Mail this coupon 
today and get the real facts about the 
Blackmer Home Filling Station. It 
won't cost you a cent—and we mean 
it! There are no strings to this offer, 
so fill out coupon and get it off today. 


BLACKMER PUMP CO. 








BLACKMER PUMP CO. 

1802 Century Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Please send me details of how I can obtain a 
Blackmer Home Filling Station free. I buy 


my gas and oil at 
Le a ee, ae 
Is ciccshssnictataisiaictiatidinienindspinicivontilanisiatilianiasiiubisiatiias 


Mower Attachment 
Farms, Estates. Does the work of 5 uts Weeds, Grasses, 
la 


Fine for Truck Gardens, Small 
men. Plows, seeds, cultivates, runs 1 
belt machinery. Single or Twin En- 


gines, riding or walking types. 
Gear, can 


MA Z 

Try It 10 Days (SLA saat ee 

on your own work at our risk, Miyita! with 

Write for LIBERAL TRIAL ‘\°"s% reverse 

Ore and our LOW FACTORY — . Pat. Tool 
ICE. Control 


THE SHAW MFG. CO., Department FJ-7, Galesburg, Kan. 


DO YOU 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering. “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how! 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
12152 Bogue Bidg., 1147 North Ilinois St., indianapolis 
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or Pets—and for 
Ul N E A ” PI G S PiMon, 2 


F you like pets and want to have 

some real pleasure, start a little 

guinea-pig farm with one male 

and two or three females. Guinea- 
pigs make interesting pets. And some- 
times they will make you a little pin- 
money. That depends, of course, on 
your being located where you can sell 
them to medical research laboratories, 
hospitals or other institutions that use 
them in studies of nutrition and disease, 
or for testing and making serums. 

Aside from these uses, there is some 
demand for them as fancy or pet stock. 
Many persons are breeding guinea-pigs 
solely for sale as pets. 

It is said that when the Spaniards 
first invaded the Andean regions of that 
country, they found the Indians there 
keeping large numbers of the little ani- 
mals and using them for food. 


Good to Eat—If You Like ’Em 
HILE guinea-pigs are seldom used 
for food in this country, their near 

relationship to rabbits and the fact that 
they are wholly vegetarian in habit 
should reassure any one who has doubts 
as to their fitness for the table. Because 
of prejudice, many people will not eat 
rabbits or squirrels, and probably many 
others are kept from eating such excel- 
lent game as muskrats, for the same 
reason. 

There are long-haired guinea-pigs and 
smooth-haired kinds. Except for show 
purposes, only the smooth-haired kinds 
are desirable to raise. They are of 
several colors, but the majority are 
spotted. The common colors are fawn, 
light gray, red brown, dark brown, and 
cream, interspersed with white or black 
or both. 

Any boy or girl who has raised rabbits 
can raise guinea-pigs. They are easier 
to raise, in fact, because they are not so 
subject to disease. Hutches like those 
used for rabbits will do, though smaller 
ones would be better. A hutch about 20 
inches wide, 3! feet long and 18 inches 
high would be about right for a male and 
three or four females and their young 
until weaned. 

Cavies Are Strict Vegetarians 

N cold weather, it will be necessary 

to keep them in a shed or other build- 
ing where the temperature does not fall 
below about 65° F. It will be interesting 
to work out your own system. Build 
your hutches and pens from packing- 
boxes or other waste material. Put a 
shelf in the darker part of the hutch, 
about four inches above the floor. The 
space under the shelf will be used by the 
females with their young, while the 
others will use the shelf for sleeping. 


Give your pets about the same feeds 
you would give to rabbits. Keep a 
constant supply of dry grain at hand, 
also a piece of rock salt and a pan of 
fresh water. They should have hay at 
hand at all times, and a daily feed of 
such greenstuff as cabbage, celery tops 
and lettuce. Fresh-cut alfalfa and 
clover, spinach, kale and the like are 
good green feeds. Oats, bran and 
chopped grains are good dry feeds, but 
water or green feed must be handy, or 
the animals will not eat dry grains. 

The female guinea-pig has only two 
teats, but she usually raises a litter of 
three or four young. Ordinarily, five 
litters a year can be expected. The 
young are born with their eyes open, 
and are fully furred. They soon are 
able to run about freely, and in a day or 
two will begin to eat with their mothers. 
The mother will wean them when they 
are about three weeks “ld, but it is best 
to leave them with her for four or five 
days longer. When they are taken 
away, put the males and females in 
separate pens. Delay mating until the 
female is five or six months old. 

Keep the hutches clean. Do not let 
the coats of the guinea-pigs become wet, 
and guard them against dampness. Oat 
straw, chaff, fine hay and sawdust all 
make excellent bedding. 
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Sparklers for the Fourth! 
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OU can make sparklers from ordinary 

matches, glue and fine iron filings. 
Get the filings at a machine-shop, 
clamp a piece of soft iron in a vise am 
make them with a fine file. 

Put thin liquid glue in a small, tal 
bottle and dip the matches into it. la 
the iron dust in a shallow pan and 1 
the glue-soaked match in it until cov- 
ered. Wipe the match head and st 
the other end in a box of earth to ee 
When dry, strike the match, and ¢ 
iron filings will shoot off brilliant spars 
Will the sparklers burn or set 
clothes afire? Not likely. Yet, it pays 


to take no chances. Hold them = 
away from you, and from others, 
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WANTED once! 


More good men to help introduce and re- 
ta] Rawleigh’s Good Health Products. 
Town and country. Wonderful opportunity. 
Nothing new—no experimenting. On the 
srket since 1889. Nearly 200 necessities 


seded daily in ev« ry home, Annual Sales 
er 37 million packages. Largest Com- 
an —-Over 15 million dollars capital. 
mick service from 16 great faatories and 
‘ranches—one near you. Practically no 
wpital, no experience needed. Quick, easy 
les, repeat every 30-60 days. Big pay 
sht from start. Garrett, Wash., sold 
£08.75; McTeer, So. Car., $211.75 first 
k. Profits increase monthly, Thousands 


uke more than they ever could before. 


o should do as well. Simply follow 
be same old time-tested Rawleigh Meth- 
is which have given consumers best val- 
; and satisfaction for 40 years. We 
apply everything—products, outfit, sales 
_ gta e methods which secure the 
ss business everywhere, Steady year 
wnd—no lay-of no boss—you are sole 
mer and manager. For particulars write 


THEW. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT.G40FIN, FREEPORT, ILL. 
wr MUCH THE LARGEST INDUSTRY 
OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


[DWARDS ro 




















BIGGEST VALUE: LOWEST COST 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, 















Spanish tile, 


tidings, etc... DIRECT from the world's largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. 


Weown our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
nsures lowest production costs. F sctory-to-con- 
mer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
tenefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
wager, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
booking, shingles, etc., . of COPPER BEARING 
at special pr . This steel stands the 
widtest, Outlasts the oa iilding to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
lowincost. Easilyerected, Permane nt. Good 
king. Alltyy pes and sizes tosuit your purse and 
~ FI Now’ sthetim 1¢ for action. Write for Roof- 
~ ew ing and Material Book No, 
{TREE 181 and for Garage Book. 
Sooke «0 EDWARDS _ MFG. Co, 
fs7 s 701-751 Butler St., 
MATES Cincinnati, Ohio 





















A Fight 
pa Rupture 


ATTENTION 


vs. 


2°) NEGLECT 


Everyone should realize 
the seriousness of Rup- 
ture, even where the pro- 

\_ trusion is small. 
. \ The Brooks Appliance 
is the finest type of 
mechanical support 
for reducible rup- 
ture that it is pos- 
Hard pads and stiff springs 






» 


‘ 


|) 
\ as we 


: * for us to build. 
entirely 





in | eliminated Our Automatic Air 
od | ight, cool and absolute ly sanitary, is pro- 
¥ patents in the United States and all 


~~ foreign countrie s. 

oe and address pinned to this adver- 

sa will bring complete details of our free 
" plain sealed envelope. No need to write 


Appliance Co., 194-B State St., Marshall, Mich. 
{OF while making a good living on the Del- 
4 Tow Mar-Va Peninsula. Low priced, produc- 
nand waterfront homes. Three to ten hours 
“astern markets by motor or Pennsylvania 


Little freezing. Finest concrete high- 
descriptive booklet FREE. Address 


erent 





Tbe Potato-Bug 
Patrol 


By Howard 
Taylor 
Middleton 





HREE members in good standing of 

the feathered potato-bug patrol are 
the rose-breasted grosbeak (a fledgling 
of which is shown above), the cuckoos 
—_ black and yellow-billed) and the 
quail. 

While all these birds are valuable to 
the potato-grower, the resplendent gen- 
tleman who heads the list is by far the 
most beneficial of the lot. In fact, so 
fond is he of potato-bugs that, whenever 
possible, he sees to it that the perfect 
circle of his twig-and-rootlet nest is built 
at the very margin of a potato-field, so 
that he and his growing family will have 
a bountiful supply of food at the threshold 
of their dwelling. 

I deem it a conservative estimate, 
when I say that one-tenth of the total 
diet of the rose-breasted grosbeak is 
made up of these destructive beetles. 
Not only does he consume the adult 
bugs, but the larve as well, which he 
also carries home in great quantities to 
the hungry youngsters awaiting him in 
the crotch of a nearby birch. Other in- 
sect pests he preys upon with relish are 
cucumber-beetles, canker-worms, tent- 
caterpillars, army-worms, cutworms and 
chinch-bugs. 


OME folks accuse him of eating green 

peas to excess, and of doing harm to 
orchards by dining on the blossoms and 
fruit. To an extent, at least, these 
charges may be true, but stomach ex- 
aminations have demonstrated most con- 
clusively that the great good he does in 
his work among the potato-bugs is out of 
all proportion to the injury to crops. 

The nest is easy to find, seldom being 
higher than ten feet, and often as low as 
five feet from the ground. Look for a 
circular nest of rough, flat construction, 
with eggs of pale blue with olive-brown 
markings. 
While the cuckoos, particularly the 
yellow-billed, specialize in caterpillars to 
such an extent that their stomach in- 
teriors present the appearance of felt 
hats, from the deposit of caterpillar hairs, 
they do eat potato-bugs also, so should 
be classed among the most valuable of 
the farmers’ feathered friends. 
It was quite refreshing to learn from 
an undisputed source that the valiant 
little brown knight of the stubble fields, 
Bob White, is a potato-bug destroyer 
of note. Stomach examinations have 
brought forth this important news, and 
it is with the greatest satisfaction that I 
broadcast this joyous fact to the agricul- 
tural fraternity, in the hope that it will 
add just one more argument against the 
wholesale slaughter of that most de- 
lightful denizen of the fields and woodlots. 


“Ou >: 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
917,689 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Beli Bir’ Club. The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa 








Learn 
Electricity 
byActual Work 


Student 
Testing and 
Repairing Motor 


In theGreatShops 


Complete Training in 
12 Weeks Get into the BIG PAY 


FIELD. The whale world 
of Electricity is open to you as a COYNE- trained 
man. 12 weeks from mow you can be a trained E Elec- 
trician no matter what you are doing today. Make this 
the most — and enjoryito summer of your life. 

o on beautiful Lake Michigan, the Elec- 
ae eee I’llallow your Railroad Fare 
from any place in the United States! Clip Coupon Now 
for Full particulars and for Big Free Book. 


Learn to Earn $60 a Week 


Coyne training is practical, money- 
and Up making training — not correspond- 
ence. You work on the prereess outlay of Electri 
Machinery in any school in the country, everything 
from Doorbells to Power ore thing to make 
you a thoroughly-trained BIG-PA Y EXPERT. 


No Advanced Education 





ou don’t need ad 
or Experience « edecation and | it Trnkes 
no difference whas kind of work you eve on SE ve 
I’ll make you a trained man throu YNE 
LEARN -BY- DOING METHOD! I 1-1. it for 
thousands —I will do it for you! 





WH allow your Railroad Fare to Chicago, from any 
place in the United States if you act qutex! And right 





now I ay es Fg ae eupe of ayy ze 
te Aviation Electrical ° a uto, 
nn - Truck and Tractor Cpt 
WeAre courses. CLIP COUPON NO 
Specialists | Earn While You Sonne 
We donot attem My Employment Department 
toteach you a helps you get a job to earn a ' 
altrades. Wespe- | good part of your expenses 


cialize in Electric- | 8nd assists you toa on 


ity and eotping graduation. 

else. Have been 

teaching Electric- Don't tsny starve my 

ity by actual work a me tall pe 
See & pense. 1 of my special offer 


COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


500 So. Paulina Street Dept. B 9-33, Chicago 


Mail For Free Book 


AE Re ee 
Mr. H. C. LEWIS, Pres. Dept. B 9-33, 
Coyne Electrical School 

500 S. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


i Dear H. C.: I sure want one of those 
Big handsome 12x 15 books, with actual 

hes ag oy Reproductions. Send it 
uick. I’ll be Soching for it innext mail. 

j want the facts without 

j under any obligation. 











placing me 4 








R-VA BUILDING SALISBURY, MD. 



























Change Your Spare Hours 


Into a Fat Weekly Income! 


DANIEL HUGHES,...4 
Butler Co., OHIO, for- aa 
mer bank clerk, became," 
aStarksalesmana year 
ago when failing health§ 
forced him toseek out- = 
door work. Today, he a 
averages over One fy 
Thousand Dollarsa * 
month sales of Stark 
Fruit Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, Rose Bushes, 
etc., just in spare time. 


Thousands of Men & ran 
Women Doing as Well **"Snic"*”” 


Send for PROOF of this fact. See how 
easily YOU can change your spare 
hours into a fine Weekly Income. We 
furnish BIG NEW SALES-CREAT- 
ING OUTFIT FREE, pay you Cash 
Weekly, offer you Costly Prizes, and 
aid you in selling by tremendous 
Advertising Campaign reaching prac- 
tically every farm and small town home 
in the U.S. Write today! 

Address Box S. W. 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


at LOUISIANA, MO., 113 Years 


Sr guia destonstonrh apart 
STARK BRO’S NURSERIES, Box S. W. 12 i 
F. 


J, 7-29 











Louisiana, Mo. 


I would like to become your local salesman and j 
I C) Fruit Trees 
0) Shrubs, etc. 
fer to sell). Send me details of your Stark Selling 
{ Proposition for Men and Women. 


sel (check which you would pre- i 


Name. ....- 


St. or R. F. D. No. 


P.O State . 
to ERROR 0 AOS 






7 r OF 
umpy lime 
—_ all fer- ds 75 
tilizers; sprea to 
10,000 pounds per acre 
evenly even on hilly 
ground. Patented auger 
aaa me can not clog; 
no ing. Fits in place 
of end gate; changes in 


FREE 
SOIL TESTER 
Tells instantly fy 


soil is sour; use 
soil experts. Send your 








i nd add for 
midfield fromone wagon ee 8 x es 
or truck to any other simple directions how 
— y- Saves to ose. Get lowered 
time, labor, money by price on the popular 
handling fertilizer only “HOLDEN.” Certain 
once. T ds in use. to increase crops. 
Guaranteed. Write for Write now, 
owere rice an 
FREE Soil Tester. The Holden Co. 

Spreads Dept. 733, —* 
20 Feet Wide | john deere Desiers 
* Z 





KLEEN-OUT 


Removes rust and residue from auto radiators and steam boilers, pre- 
venting further rust or corrosion. Harms nothing in the cooling sys- 
tem. Se 75¢ in U. S. A., $1 elsewhere for standard 4 oz. box. 
Parcel Post prepaid. gox 58, Millburn, N. J. 





When answering advertisements say, 
“T saw it in The Farm Journal.” 














| Polygamy?— PERcy—‘“‘Many a _ heart 

| was broken when I got married.” 
FLAGE—‘‘Heavens! How many wo- 

| men did you marry?” 


The Patriot—Buck—‘‘Can you give me 
a definition of an orator?” 

PRIVATE—‘“‘Sure. He’s the _ fellow 
who’s always ready to lay down your 
life for his country.” 


Him—‘“‘A wonderful 
what a combina- 


Not Unlikely- 
night, a lovely girl 
tion!”’ 

HER 


9 


Does that show? 


“Goodness! 


A Child Wonder—CAR CONDUCTOR 
‘How old is this boy?” 


MoTHER—‘“‘Four.”’ 
CONDUCTOR—‘‘How old are you, 
sonny?” 

SMALL Boy—‘“‘Four.”’ 


CoNDUCTOR—“Well, I’ll let him ride 
free this trip, but when he grows up he 
will either be a liar or a giant!”’ 


TOO ATTRACTIVE 











GRAHAM : 
HUN TEfe- = : 
A man filled with personal magnet- 
ism unfortunately walks through a 
hardware store 














Luck Changing—BImMBo— “I suppose 
you’ve had a lot of chumps dancing on 

your feet tonight?” 
FLAPPER—‘“No, you’re the first one.” 
—Pathfinder. 








Castor-Oil, Maybe—CUSTOMER—“‘Have 
you something that will cure fleas on a 
dog?”’ 

DruGGIst—“I don’t know, sir. Can 
you tell me what ails the fleas?” 


Might Be Worse—SHE—‘“‘Their mar- 
riage is going to be just like all the rest.” 
HER—‘‘How do you know?” 
SHE—“‘They say it is going to be 
different from all the rest.” 


She Hasn’t Decided—EsTHER—‘“‘One of 
my girl friends is here at the beach 

looking for her husband.” 
RICHARD—‘“‘What’s his name 
ESTHER—‘“‘Oh, she doesn’t know yet.” 
—Film Fun. 
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YOURE PINCHING MY Lip! | 
| WHO GOING To BE ELECTD? 
% )/—J i 








©Omy, 
ad 
Jones ° 
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A conversational suggestion for the 
patient’s use in dental chair 


Municipal Affection—JUDGE—“You ar 
charged with placing a bomb on the 
ferry-boat, endangering the lives of 
thousands of San Franciscans. What| 
have you to say?” 
PRISONER—‘‘Your Honor, that boat 
was built in Los Angeles.” 
JUDGE—“‘Case dismissed. Here's a| 
dollar.” 


By-By, Bargain—NELL—“‘How did Jane | 
make out with those 69-cent stockings?” | 

BELL—‘“‘Oh, she got a run for her 
money.” 


The Evening Argument— WIFE—“! 
think you might read to me while I sew.” 

HUSBAND—‘‘Why don’t you sew 
me while I read?” 


Stating the Fact—‘‘We don’t want your 
opinion; simply state the facts in the| 
case, and let it go at that,” the judge | 
structed a witness. 

“You drive a wagon?” demanded the 
prosecuting attorney. 

“No ’* 


‘But you said you did, a moment ago. 

“I did not.” 

“Now, on your oath, do you drives 
wagon?” 

“No.” eS 

“Then what is your occupation? 

“T drive a horse.” 


Good to the Last Drop—DiPio—“Y& 
I see the man you mean, but how doyo| 
know he is Scotch?” ee 

Matt—“‘After he finished eating a 
grapefruit, he licked his spectacles. | 






















Kenies the imp out of the implemen 
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"50 Years Ago” 





Here are some of the 
interesting and en- 
tertaining items 
Wilmer Atkinson 
printed in The 
Farm Journal for 


July, 1879 








«Cover jelly with pulverized sugar 

nefore setting away. No mold. 
+ FOR? 7 A; 
$? € Tobacco stems placed with hay in 
ave! the kennel will dispel all fleas from dogs. 
° rooms, dipped in boiling suds, once a 
MY Lip! — * Fos x up will keep straight 
F ELECTED? week, and kept hung uy p straig 


and nice. 


‘If it is desired to keep a bouquet of 
flowers a long time use soapsuds in- 


id rare 
stead of clear water. 


€ Remove the seed-stalks from rhubarb 
slants, as fast as they form. This is to 
trengthen the roots for the best results 


next year. 


€ The Canton Center, Conn., Creamery 
said the farmers during April, 114 cents 
yer quart for milk, the farmer receiving 
back the skim-milk. 





ion for the 


l chair 


(One year ago, in these columns, we 
expressed our admiration of the Wiard 
slow, and we note that tests that are 
ying made justify the opinion then ex- 


1E—‘‘You are 
omb on the 
‘he lives of 
cans. What 


pressed. 
r, that bost) F Always add a line or two on the margin 
Hadi a faletter toa lady. You can’t imagine 
1. ars how much satisfaction a woman obtains 
nturning a letter upside down to read a 
: postscript. 
How did Jane at. 
dete 
it stockings: ‘The world now produces more beet- 
run for her not sugar than cane, and, could we 
uceeed in raising what sugar we con- 
; : sme in this country, the annual saving 
-W ie: 1! & vould be over $50,000,000. 
. while I sew. 
you sew 0) @ ‘1.8. Cooper, of Coopersburg, Pa., has 


piehased the Jersey bull “‘Chelten 
duke” of the prize Centennial herd, for 
i”. With other excellent purchases 
Mr. Cooper is laying the foundation of 
me of the best Jersey herds in the 
untry, 





n’t want your 
facts in the 
' the judge im 


anded the 
demand ‘When cattle chew leather, wood and 
“bones, it indicates a lack of phosphate 
‘lime in their food, which is required 
osupply bone material. A teaspoonful 
' Donemeal given daily with their 
min will correct the habit and supply 
te deficiency which induces it. 


moment ago. 


o you drive ® 





. 9” 
n? ‘ 
ipatio ‘Now that the crops are in the barn, 
‘soon will be, see to it that the barn 
pipto—"Yes “i contents are fully insured. Many of 


‘insurance companies seek every loop- 
wie of escape from paying losses and one 
“not be too careful that all the terms 
* te insurance policy are lived up to. 
‘ta leisure moment to investigate and 
how you stand. 


ut how do yo 








ned eating bi 
yectacles. 







{« 
$0 to $1,000, invested in Wall 
“et stocks makes fortunes every 
month. Books sent free, ex- 
plaining everything. Address 
Baxter & Co., Bankers, 17 
- Wall Street, New York.” 
Pe It is shameful that respect- 
wtwsPapers should allow advertise- 
te the above to appear in their 
— In doing so they simply point 
a ed to ruin for many unsuspecting 
experienced persons. Money re- 
eda or such advertisements will never 
hy use to the receiver. 





















Hi 


a cae i ae 


The Evanston, 5 rooms, bath. 
Send for Our Low Delivered Price 














If interested 
in building... 


Get priceless facts about 
the lovely home you 
plan to build. Profit by 
our 64 years of special- 
ized experience. We have 
over 200,000 satisfied 
customers! This is a con- 
vincing fact to consider. 


























Since 1865 


AERMOTORS are as 
dependable as the 
sun and as restless 
as the wind. In the 
slightest breezes 
they run and pump 

water 








BOOK OF 


100 rane 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
1374 Gordon St., Davenport, Ia. 
Please send me Catalogs. I am in- 
terested in 

O Homes (0 Poultry Houses 





Poultry Houses 


: Planned for sunshine, warmth, venti- 
= : lation. Get our low delivered prices. 


Gord n-VanTine ||] --——- 


World’s Largest Specialists in Home Building 


AERMOTOR Co., 
nch Houses: Dallas, Des Moines, Goijend, Kansas City, Minneapolis | 
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MODERN 
HOMES at 


WHOLESALE PRICES! 


Choose from 100 distinctive de- 
signs, 4 to 9 rooms. American Colo- 
nial, English or Spanish. Especially 
planned for farm needs. Livable and 
modern throughout: Thermo-Sealed 
insulation saves 34 fuel cost; hard- 
wood floors throughout; colorful 
kitchens; linen closets; medicine 
cases; phone nooks; clothes chutes; 
built-in conveniences! 


Plan-Cut gives you a stronger, 
age-defying house. 

We furnish specified materials 
of highest quality, machine-sawed, 
notched and ready for exact 
fitting on the job. Saves 30% 
in labor and 18% lumber 
waste. Saves 2940 hand-saw 
cuts. Free architecture. You 
get easy-to-follow plans and 
instructions. Owner-builders 
have saved $2000 and up. 

Learn about our whole- 
sale mills-to-you prices, ar- 
chitectural service, staunch 
construction and guarantee 
of satisfaction. Before you 
buy or build, write. 
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Send Coupon 
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AVERY large part of the water pumped for l 

live stock and domestic use the world 
over is pumped by AERMOTORS. Hundreds of 
thousands of them are running swiftly and 
silently day and night to supply water for the 
farm, ranch and rural home. 


Give an AERMOTOR a chance and it will put 
an abundance of water in your house, barn, 
feed-lot or fields. It is the one machine on the 
farm which works without care or attention. 


An AERMOTOR is constantly exposed to all 
kinds of weather, works every day and yet is 
so well made that it will outlast almost any 
other farm machinery. There is nothing 
which compares with it in low cost for the 
service rendered. 


The AERMOTOR is the original completely 
self-oiling windmill with double gears running in oil 
in a tightly enclosed = case. The constantly in- 
asing are the best evidence of its superority. 
For further information 
see your local AERMOTOR 

dealer or write 


=. 
2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 














cayed meat, poisonous insects or moldy matter found on one. 


the range. 


RMOZONEF 
Saved This Bird 


Most often when a chicken is sick, the trouble is a crop or 
bowel infection. Disease germs are many in food, waterand 4 Reim. Ash- 
soil, and every break or irritation of the mucous membrane land, Nebr. 
lining in mouth, throat, crop, stomach, gizzard or intestines 
offers these germs a chance to enter the system. 
the danger is great at this time of year from eating de- ter treatment 






Limberneck. 
Bird owned by 


Lower picture 
shows it three 
days later, af- 


Especially 


with Germo- 


Germozone has given remarkable results for thousands, in preventing and correcting crop and 
bowel disorders. It destroys germs and helps to heal the affected membrane lining. When used 
regularly three times a week in the drink, and with proper feed and housing, there is rarely any 


sickness in the flock. 


Germozone is used and endorsed by many of the largest poultry farms and Hatcheries. Ten thousand 
dealers supply it. Price, 12-0z., 75c; 32-oz., $1.50; gal., $4.50. At dealers or prepaid. (A gallon equals 11 
of the 12-0z. bottles. A teaspoonful is enough for a quart of drinking water for the flock.) Lee Way Book 
on Poultry and Pig Troubles, revised annually, free on request, with sample of Germozone. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 315 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. “* (ere iite, te 


When answering advertisements say, “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” 














se 


HE 


and in calico printing. It is also 

used in making court-plaster; the luster of 

morocco leather is restored by it, and 
gold leaf is applied to leather by its 

Why Not? Did you arrange for a rock 

garden this year? If you did 


not, start collecting rocks 


prepared for fall planting of rock plants. 
beautiful than a 


There is nothing more 
well-arranged and well-stocked rock ga 
den. 


Muchin It The farmer folk d it 
true-— they 
just can’t love’ the 
morning do. 
"Tis So! The _ biggest 
devil we will 
ever get acquainted 
with is the one who 


wears our ‘‘weskit.” 


Wisdom We like po- 
sies, but not 
in our meadows and 


pastures. That is why 
we do our best to get 
the purest, cleanest 
seed we can. Poor 
seed never saved any 
man a nickel. But it 
has robbed him of good 
hay crops and, besides 
turning his own farm 
into a patch of foul 
stuff, it has sown the 
fields of the neighbors 
with the same miser- 
able weeds. This ought 
to give the neighbors 
good cause for action 
against us. 


Each 
sees more 
women em- 
ployed in business in 
the United States. It 
is startling to learn that 
more than 32,000 wo- 
men work in India’s 
mines. A law has been 
passed which will grad- 
ually eliminate women 
from such hard labor. 


Women 
in Work 


year 


About 000 

wood shafts will be 
used this year, and most of them will be 
made of hickory. Hickory is a native of 
the United States, and the wood is almost 
perfect for handles for tools. 


Wood, Wood, Wood 


8,000 


Louisiana merchants are 
considering the shipment of 
5,000 pounds of muskrat meat daily to the 
large markets of the country this fall and 


Be Prepared 


winter. In Louisiana alone, 5,000,000 
pounds of muskrat meat are available 
annually for food consumption. In that 


state, the muskrat is known as ‘“‘marsh 
rabbit,” and it is said to be more tasty 
than rabbit meat. 


albumen of the egg white is 


) 1 c j 
f wed largely as a varnish for cards 
f and paintings, in photographs, 


now ind be 


our late photograph contest. 





CENTION 


This, that and the other—short 
items from near and far that will 
be of interest to all Our Folks ti 


Good table manners are on 
the increase, yet now and 
then you see some very 
atrocious manners at the table. 
dinary table-knife was used before 
fork was invented. Our table-forks have 
been employed at the table for only about 
300 years. They were introduced during 
the reign of James I, but did not become 
popular until the reign of Charles II. 
At first they met the ban of the clergy, 
who considered the use of forks an insult 


Knives and 


Forks 


ARTS 
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ANOTHER PRIZE PICTURE | 


This homey and interesting picture, by Arthur A. Jellison of Kansas, won third prize in 
Of course, it was not colored; our engravers did that 


to God, who made fingers for the purpose 
of conveying food to the mouth. How- 
ever, forks soon became popular. The 
early forks were usually made of iron or 
steel and had two prongs. Silver forks 
were rare and not used generally except 
by the wealthy until the nineteenth 
century. 


It has been found that 
so small a percentage of 
mustard seed as seven 
one-thousandths of one per cent in seed 
wheat will grow approximately 10,000 
mustard plants in a 50-acre field. It cer- 
tainly pays to keep weed seeds out of our 
grain. 


Some Multipli- 
cation 


The or- 
the 





Have You 


There are about 444,000,009 
Your Share? 


chickens (feathered ones 
in the United States, and 
eggs are seldom a drug on the market: 80a 
word to the wise is sufficient. 
Levi Zink Says that the mosquitoes 
wear specs out his way, since 
the girls got to wearing stockings the 
same color as their bare legs. 


And Some Talk During 1928, we in. 

ported 56,307 parrots 
into this country. In addition, permits 
were issued for the entry of 4,956 eggs 
of game birds. These were principally 
pheasant eggs from England. 


Quick Few of us have 
Work seen a rice 

flower in bloom, 
The buds require sun 
to make them open, 
and the complete open- 
ing has been known to 
take place in 30 seconds, 
The bloom lasts from 
only two to three hours. 


Since Asparagus 
200 B.C. has been 
used as food 


since 200 B. C. In the 
time of Pliny, it was 
carefully cultivated and 
was used as an appe 
tizer. 


Shrimps To some folks 
shrimps are 
an acquired taste, but 
not to us. We like 
them in our salads 
Alaska is now sending 
out 500,000 pounds of 
shrimps yearly, valued 
at about $200,000. This 
industry was started 
on a commercial basis 
in 1915—by Chinese 
capital, it is said. 


Do you stil 
remember 
that song “Yes, We 
Have No Bananas”? It 
must be out of date, as 
we import 3,000,000,000 
pounds of bananas 4 
year. Some number. 


Bananas 


Today there are more 


More and More 
than 2,000 motion-pl 


Talk , 
ture theaters equippe 
for reproducing sound, and there are 


many others waiting for equipment. It's 
said that 26 motion-picture oe 
plan to make 504 talking films and - 
silent films during the 1929-30 schedule. 
Of the 403 silent films which they plan 
to make, 360 will be silent versions 0 the 
talking films. 

If a black cow gives 
snow-white milk, _ 
black hen lays white eggs- why don + 
the white cows give black milk, and W 
hens lay black eggs? 


You Tell ’em 
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FAIR PLAY FOR 


4 


9 


YEARS 


* 


i PLAY...We believe that all the 
advertisements in this magazine are trust- 
worthy. To prove our faith by works, we will 
make good to actual subscribers any loss sus- 
luined by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers. Just as we cannot guar- 
antee a pig’s tail to curl in any particular direc- 
lion, so we shall not attempt to adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers and honorable busi- 
ness men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
lhis offer holds good one month after the trans- 
ation causing the complaint. 


a. ae) fo 


BACK IN 1880, Wilmer Atkinson, the founder of The 
form Journal, printed the first “Fair Play” notice. It is 
teproduced in the paragraph above substantially as he 
wrote it. The Farm Journal became the first magazine 
athe world to guarantee its advertising. 


* 


Before this time, magazines had given little consider- 
ation to the honesty of the products advertised on their 
pages. The old trading proverb, ‘‘Let the buyer beware,” 
still held good. But the Founder felt that an honest mag- 
azine should be honest from cover to cover. He could 
not abuse the confidence of his friends, the thousands 
of farmers who read The Farm Journal. 

Today most reputable magazines follow the policy 
laid down by The Farm Journal nearly half a century 
ago. The manufacturer who spends thousands of dol- 
lars in advertising has learned that it pays to tell the truth. 
Otherwise, folks soon find him out, and he loses, not 
only their good-will, but also the money his advertising 
has cost him. 

You can read the advertisements in The Farm Journal 
with the same confidence that you have in the editorial 
pages. Study them carefully. They contain facts which 
will help you plan your purchases wisely and economi- 
cally. Jot down the products which you are thinking of 
buying on your next trip to town. When you get to the 
store, ask for them by name. Afterwards, when you use 
the goods, you'll find that you haven’t bought a pig 
in a poke. 


P. E. WARD, Publisher 
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Reaches 1,500,000 Modern Prosperous Homes 
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